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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE REGION 


In the days of free land and homesteading, a settler’s success de- 
pended upon his own courage, resourcefulness, and good judgment; 
under present conditions, it depends rather upon the policies and prac- 
tices of the land companies and other real estate agencies. Some of 
these are public-spirited, or else feel that good business requires them 
to consider carefully the welfare of their settlers; but they are more 
likely to be animated by profit-seeking motives than by considera- 
tion of the public interest. The Nation is therefore vitally concerned 
in this matter. Thousands of letters reach the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the various States every year from 
people who are interested in land settlement policies and in op- 
portunities for acquiring farms. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to analyze the methods of the 
different types of land companies and other related agencies. The 
region selected for this study is the northern portion of the three 
Great Lakes States—Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan—a region 
in which land settlement has been as active since 1900 as anywhere in 
the United States. Field agents of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the cooperating States interviewed 153 land 
companies, real estate dealers, and agents operating in this territory 
and obtained progress records from 3,000 of the settlers. 
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LOCATION AND EXTENT OF REGION 


The area studied is the portion of these three Lakes States which is 
still largely undeveloped as farming land. (Fig. 1.) It includes 
some areas of prairie or peat land, but is essentially a cut-over region. 

For purposes of analysis, this region has been arbitrarily defined 
as including all of the counties of the States with less than 50 per . 
cent of their total area classified by the 1920 census as improved land 
in farms.* 

It represents a total of over 70 million acres. Table 1 shows that 
only a third of these 70 million acres is in farms, and that less than 
half of this third is improved. 


Taste 1.—Perceniage of total land area of the undeveloped portion of the 
Lakes States in farms, in improved land, and in crops, by groups of coun- 
ties, 1920 


Improved 


Groups of counties In farms iste 


In crops 


Per cent | Percent | Per cent 
i 2 


I, Counties in which less than 25 per cent of the area is in farms________ ATE? Sao 
II. Counties in which more than 25 per cent but less than 50 per cent ofthe 
Muarea ds In farmse ss. Sees 2 2s kee as eee ee a ee ee 353° 14.5 11.4 
III. Counties in which over 50 per cent of the areaisinfarms butless than 
50 per cent isimproved land 2 ee ee eee ee ee eee 68. 6 36. 2 29.8 
WnNtire TesiONS = 5-32 rar eet ei ee ee ee 33. 6 USS) 12.6 


TABLE 2.—Percentage of all land in farms which is improved, in crops, or in 
woodland in the undeveloped part of the Lakes States, by groups of counties, 
1920 


Improved} Crop W ood- 


Groups of counties land land land 


Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 


~ I, Counties in which less than 25 per cent of the area is in farms_-_______ 29.8 IRF 45.9 
II. Countiesin which more than 25 per cent but less than 50 per cent of the 
areads infanms 26325 28S eee eet Os yee 2 eee Pe ee eee 41.0 32. 2 31.9 
III. Counties in which over 50 per cent of the areaisin farms but less than 
oo percent 1s: improved lands == 22 a ee eee Seed 43.4 28.3 
I Ntire TeCION ee ae a a eg ae eee 46.1 Svas 32.1 


When the area is divided into three parts, as in Figure 1 and 
Table 1, it appears that half of the whole area is in counties having 
less than 25 per cent of their land in farms and averaging only 11.7 
per cent of their land in farms, only 3.5 per cent improved, and only 
2.8 per cent in crops. The counties in Group II, constituting a 
little over 20 per cent of the whole area, have from 25 to 50 per cent 
of their land in farms, averaging 35.3 per cent, with 14.5 per cent 
improved. The counties in Group III, constituting about 30 per cent 
of the total area, have over 50 per cent of the land in farms, but less 
than 50 per cent of it improved. Settlement is nearly complete in 
the Group III area, but there are some odds and ends of land still 
not in farms, and settlement is so recent that only a little over a 


1 Such a determination of the boundary line results in the inclusion of several Wisconsin 
counties as cut-over regions that ordinarily are not so classified. These counties are 
located in the central sandy plain of Wisconsin and are developing very slowly. 
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SETTLEMENT AND COLONIZATION IN GREAT LAKES STATES 


Fic. 1.—The shaded portion of the map comprises the area selected for statistical reasons as representing the so-called ‘“ cut-over” or undeveloped 
region of the three Great Lakes States. Most of the region is cut-over land. It is in various stages of development, and from this standpoint 


: the counties involved are divided into three statistical groups 
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LAND IN FARMS 
JAN. I, 1920 
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10,000 ACRES 


Fic. 2.—Density of the area of land in sare in the various counties of the Great Lakes 
tates 


IMPROVED LAND IN FARMS 
JAN. 1, 1920 
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ms DOT REPRESENTS 


Fig. 3.—Location of the dots showing improved land indicates that the region of under- 
development extends farther to the south than is indicated by the map showing land 
in farms (fig. 2). Along the southern border of the underdeveloped region, especially 
in central Wisconsin and Minnesota, is a strip of counties where a large proportion of 
the land has been included in farms, but the clearing of the land in farms is not far 
advanced 
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third of the total area is improved and only about half of the land 
in farms is improved (figs. 2, 3, and 4). 

Table 2 shows for each group of land in farms the percentage im- 
proved, in crops, and in woodland. The difference between the 
three groups is apparently not so much in the degree of improvement 
of the land in farms as it is in the area of land in farms. Thus, - 
nearly a third of what land is in farms in Group I is already im- 
proved, and nearly a fourth is in crops. 


SETTLEMENT BETWEEN 1910 AND 1920 


Table 3 shows that between 1910 and 1920 in the entire region 
under consideration, nearly 314 million acres were added to the 
land in farms, and about 214 million acres to the land in crops. 


LAND IN CROPS 
1913S 


10,000 ACRES 


Fic. 4.—The area of land in crops is somewhat smaller than that of improved land as 
shown in Figure 3, for improved land in.this region includes not only land in crops 
but also brushed pasture, farmsteads, etc. The variations in density of crop land 
correspond closely to variations in density of improved land 


Thus, the increase in crop land, mostly effected by clearing or drain- 
ing, was at the rate of about 250,000 acres a year. This was a decade 
favorable on the whole to expansion of farm area, and it is very 
doubtful if the above average rate of increase has continued during 
the years of the present decade. Even at this rate, and assuming 
that half of the 46 million acres not yet in farms will go into farms 
eventually, it will take 68 years to bring this about. 

More than half the increase in farm area and in improved land 
was in Minnesota. Only 14 per cent of the increase of the land in 
farms was in Michigan, and only 18 per cent of the increase in im- 
proved land in farms. Of the increase in farm land in Michigan, 
nearly half was in the upper peninsula, and likewise about a third of 
the increases of improved land and crop land. 
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TABLE 3.—Increase of land in farms, improved land, and land in crops, by groups 
of counties, in the underdeveloped part of the Lakes States, 1910-1920 


Increase of | Increase of | Increase 


Groups States allfarm | improved | ofland in 
land farm land crops 
Acres Acres Acres 
innesota. ee ee a A ae 653, 039 209, 792 196, 510 
1 as ea a cele MWiisconsin=-2. et Se ee Me BE 341, 980 129, 982 119, 062 
TVET GIT grea rad aa ae 242, 905 127, 707 149, 652 
PA BCG HN Ni de a pes a nis aA seat 1, 237, 924 467, 481 465, 224 
(VEINMESOE AS ae: Ves ree tee Se eee 504, 911 294, 729 287, 846 
1) Ue Sa oe Ss a WASCONSINE: © 4s: BELLIS tS NOE PERL eS 322, 698 148, 326 165, 333 
Michigane a.) se eh Ra PRES Se Sage 166, 318 144, 001 159, 358 
Wotalicses ITE EL ee ee 993, 927 587, 056 612, 537 
IMGT eS Gf 32.5 Ae one ae as ai are 650, 931 518, 926 554, 639 
TBE pepcperas raya pcp AWVAS CONSTR tee es oe en an ee ere eo 473, 412 355, 025 677, 314 
Michigan Soe sr ease eee See a 73, 191 91, 869 198, 608 
PE OG Spe pe it a el Oe, ca 1, 197, 534 965, 820 1, 430, 561 
IMEEM MESO Ga eee aa ene NE os Naa 1, 808, 881 | 1, 023, 447 1, 038, 995 
AUT OUP S250 =o ee WiSConsim::: 0.12 Ssuaieeeteeer et hele omy are 1, 138, 090 633, 333 961, 709 
IMP TC 1g aT: ae ee Bere eda a rae rns el Vn 482, 414 363, 577 507, 618 
TPotale oak Ss Re eet De 3, 429, 885 | 2, 020, 357 2, 508, 322 


It is interesting to note that land in crops increased a half million 
acres more than the improved land. However, 95 per cent of this 
gain of crop land over improved land occurred in Group III. It 
represents mostly land already cleared and in pasture and meadow 
which was broken up and put into crops probably under the stim- 
ulus of war prices and food propaganda. In Michigan this effect 
was particularly in evidence. Figures 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 show this 
comparison in detail. The gain of crop land over improved land is 
especially noticeable in the central portions of the three States. In 
all groups, land in farms increased much more than improved land. 
This indicates 'an era of expansion rather than of development. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


The westward tide of land settlement in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century passed this region almost completely by, moving on 
to the prairies of Nebraska and the Dakotas, and even into Canada. 
The reasons for this may be summarized under four heads, as fol- 
lows: Timber, climate, quality of the land, and accessibility. 


TIMBER 


This is mostly a region of mixed hardwood and coniferous forests. 
The pine and hemlock stumps are not large and not very close to- 
gether in much of the area; but taking the region as a whole they 
are large enough ‘and thick enough to make the problem of land 
clearing immensely more difficult than in the hardwood regions far- 
ther south. Hardwood stumps can be left to decay, but pine stumps 
have to be pulled or blasted. Moreover, much of the cut-over land 
has already grown over with brush and second growth, and every- 
where there are down logs. To clear such land and to level and 
break it would cost, if labor were hired at present rates, from $15 to 
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INCREASE, LAND IN FARMS 
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Fic. 5.—The decade 1910-1920 was a period of rapid expansion of the farming area in 
the undeveloped portion of the Great Lakes States, particularly in central and north- 
western Minnesota and in a belt of land stretching from the western border of Green 
Bay on the east to the Mississippi River on the west. North of this belt there was 
less expansion. The expansion of the farming area in Michigan was somewhat less 
than in the two other States and was localized mainly in a district west of Saginaw 
Bay, the district west of Green Bay, and a stretch of territory along the southwest 
border of Lake Superior 


DECREASE, LAND IN FARMS 
1910-1920 


1,000 ACRES 


Fic. 6.—Although there was a prevailing increase in the area of farm land in the north- 
ern portions of the three States, there was a decrease in the area in most of the 
southern counties of Michigan and Wisconsin and in a number of counties of south- 
eastern Minnesota. The partial responsibility of city growth for this decrease is 
shown by the large decrease in the immediate vicinity of Detroit and the Twin Cities 
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INCREASE, IMPROVED LAND IN FARMS 
1910-1920 
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Fic. 7.—In northwestern Minnesota the increase in improved land in several counties 
was more extensive than the increase in the area of land in farms. In a large part 
of this district comparatively little clearing was necessary. Southwestern Minnesota 
and the western part of the southern peninsula of Michigan were also districts in 
which the improvement of farm land already occupied was more extensive than the 
expansion of the area of land in farms. In general, in northern and eastern Minnesota, 
northern Wisconsin, and the northern peninsula of Michigan the area of improved 
land did not keep pace with the expansion of the farming area 


DECREASE, IMPROVED LAND IN FARMS 
ISIO-1920 


<TH 


Fic. 8.—The tendency toward a decrease of the area of land in farms in the southern 
parts of the three States (fig. 6) was accompanied by a decrease in the area of im- 
proved land in farms. However, in certain counties the decrease of improved land 
was even greater than the decrease of land in farms 
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INCREASE, LAND IN CROPS 
1910-1920 
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Fic. 9.—In spite of the decrease in the area of improved land in southeastern Minnesota 
and the southern portions of Wisconsin and Michigan, there was a considerable in- 
crease of area of land in crops in all of these districts. This is accounted for largely 
by the tendency to plow up improved pastures and devote the land to crops which 
resulted from war-time demand. In the newly developing portions of the three States 
the areas of increase in land in crops correspond closely to the areas of increase in 
improved land 
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Fic, 10.—There was a decrease of crop area in only a few scattering counties of the 
three States 
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$200 per acre, and for most of the region between $25 and $60 per 
acre. Poor sandy jack-pine or scrub-oak land is not very hard to 
clear; but after it is cleared, its utility is not very great. Land which 
has been burned over repeatedly needs little or no brushing; but its 
humus has been largely destroyed, and there are charred logs and 
stumps in abundance. Only in a few restricted semiprairie areas in. 
Minnesota, ‘and a few strictly hardwood belts in all three States, is 
moderately easy clearing combined with-reasonably good land. These 
are the most important reasons that settlement in-the northern part 
of the Lakes States has been so backward. If the timber had all been 
hardwood, over two-thirds of the good land in the region would 
probably now be in farms. 


CLIMATE 


Climate is probably the next most important factor. The region 
is mostly too far north for corn as a grain crop as at present grown, 
and much of it even too far north for a good quality of silage year 
in and year out. Some parts of the region will scarcely grow good 
silage any year. Im general, the growing season is appreciably 
shorter than in the southern parts of the same States, which means 
a longer feeding season in winter and a shorter growing period in 
summer. The frost hazard in much of this region is a real one for 
many crops, such as potatoes and flax. There is a strip of land along 
the shores of Lake Superior and Lake Michigan which has a longer 
growing season but its springs are cold and late. This adapts it to 
the growing of fruits, grasses, grains, and root crops, but interferes 
with growing good corn for silage. 

These climatic disadvantages do not in any sense preclude the 
eventual profitable use of all the good land in this region for agri- 
culture. They have merely acted as a check on development and 
will probably continue so to act in the future. Land seekers have 
been willing to take up land too far north for corn, but it has been 
prairie land that could be quickly turned out into wheat farms or 
ranches. There is no instance on record of settlers rushing into a 
region and clearing off the pine stumps to grow wheat. 

The successful systems of farming generally practiced in this region 
represent a combination of hay and forage, cattle and pasture, oats 
and barley, and potatoes, sugar beets, and other root crops. Such a 
system of farming can be as profitable as any other; but the land 
upon which it is practiced will probably never be so valuable, assum- 
ing the same fertility, as that farther south which will grow corn 
as a grain crop and which has a shorter feeding and a longer growing 
season. 

A few of the physical facts upon which these conclusions are based 
are the following: The July mean temperature of this region averages 
68° F. and runs as low as 62° F. in places as compared with 76° F. 
for Iowa and Illinois. Figure 11 indicates that the frost-free period 
ranges from 100 to 170 days, being highest along the lake shores and 
to the south. There are many localities with poor air drainage, how- 
ever, which have frosts in August one year in two. The peat lands 
are especially subject to frosts. 
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QUALITY OF LAND 


At least a third, possibly a half, of the 46 million acres of land not 
yet in farms would now be considered fair-to-good farming land if 
cleared of stumps and stones and brought under cultivation. But 
this third or half is so interspersed with land which is too sandy, too 
rocky, too swampy, or too rough for cultivation that it has not had 
a chance to stand upon its own merits. Of the remaining half or 
two-thirds, more is poor because it is sandy than for any other reason. 
There are extensive areas in all three States, but especially in Wis- 
consin and in the southern peninsula of Michigan, of light sandy 
loam soils. Minnesota, on the other hand, has large areas of muskeg 
swamps and rough, rocky land. It has a portion of sandy land be- 
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Fic. 11.—The solid black lines are drawn through points where the average number of 
days. without killing frost is approximately. the same. The importance of nearness to 
the Great Lakes in lengthening the growing season is indicated. The map is repro- 
duced from “Frost and the Growing Season,” by William Gardner Reed, in Part II, 
Section I of the Atlas. of American Agriculture, published by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 
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sides. The upper peninsula of Michigan has its share of all four 
classes of poor lands. 

Of that part which has been classified as potentially fair-to-good 
farming land, a large proportion is rather stony. Some of the very 
best of these soils have belts stretching through them which are so 
thickly strewed with stones that it is hardly economical at present 
to use them for any purpose except for pasture. Land equally stony 
is usually still in pasture farther south. On most of the rest of it, 
the removing of the stones is one of the cost of clearing, in some cases 
as great a cost as for removing the brush and stumps. 

It must be said of all the region that the soils are essentially 
timberland soils, having possibly an abundance of potential mineral 
plant foods but very low in humus. In this latter respect they are the 
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exact opposite of the prairie soils south and west. Moreover, in many 
sections forest fires have burned off much of what humus was origi- 
nally in the soil. Consequently most crops do not prosper for the 
first few years, especially on the heavier soils. 

The explanation of the condition of the land in this region is as 
follows: The northern part, a belt stretching from the northeastern 
corner of Minnesota and across northern Wisconsin almost to Lake 
Michigan, including the western part of the upper peninsula of Mich- 
igan, is a center or core of ancient crystalline or hard rock. Sur- 
rounding this central core and comprising nearly all of the remainder 
of the region is a sort of table-land originally composed largely of 
old limestones and sandstones. However, glaciers swept over all this 
region breaking up the central granite core and leaving it rough 
land with an abundance of rocky outcrops, lakes, swamps, and 
gravelly moraines. Included in this area are the great iron ranges, 
the Mesabi and Vermillion ranges in Minnesota, and the Penokee- 
Gogebic ranges in Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The table-lands to the south of this central core were gouged out 
into valleys and lake bottoms in places, and in general covered over 
with an uneven mass of glacial débris varying from a few feet to 100 
feet or more in thickness. ‘The topography of this part of the region 
is generally of two types. One is the terminal moraine topography 
where the débris was deposited in steep ridges, knobs, and “ kettle 
holes,” usually of sand and gravel, and dotted with thousands of 
lakes, ponds, and small swamps, a large proportion of which are in 
the cut-over region. The other type is the ground-moraine topog- 
raphy consisting of low, rounded swells and saucer-like depressions, 
usually called “ till plains.” On these plains are found the best farm 
lands, although the drainage is frequently poor. Between the mo- 
ranic hills and the till plains are sometimes found level “ out-wash 
plains” of lighter soils, usually too light for ordinary farming use. 

The receding glacier left several large temporary lakes, the old 
bottoms of which to-day are usually peat swamps and marshes. Chief 
of these glacial lakes is Agassiz, now represented by the vast swamp 
north of the Red Lakes in northern Minnesota. 

Under these circumstances the selecting of gocd farm land is a diffi- 
cult task. The land companies and other real estate agents have not 
been so helpful as they should be in assisting settlers to get good 
land, with the result that many have bought poor land and have 
failed. It has been said that if all the settlers who in the past 50 
years have been sold land in the central sandy plain of Wisconsin and 
have failed in consequence had been taken a few counties farther 
north and sold some of the good silt-loam lands most of the good 
land in northern Wisconsin would now be in farms. In Wisconsin in 
particular the crescent-shaped out-wash plain stretching all the way 
from Burnett County in the northwest to Marinette County in the 
northeast, and more than two counties wide in the center, has served 
as a very effective barrier against development north of it. 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Although most of this region is not very far removed from the 
shores of the Great Lakes and has potential water transportation for 
its products, its railway systems are not of the best. The main lines 
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from Chicago and Milwaukee run northwest through Minneapolis 
and St. Paul and thus leave this region off to the right of the main 
current of traffic, except to the extent that Duluth and Superior serve 
as an outlet for this region during the eight months of lake naviga- 
tion that one line cuts across the main line of traffic to Sault Sainte 
Marie. The upper peninsula of Michigan and the unsettled part 
of the lower peninsula therefore have somewhat the transportation 
economy of a large island that is icebound for a third of the year. 
A region of this sort needs railroads, but is likely to be slow in ob- 
taining them. The backwardness of the Door peninsula of Wiscon- 
sin illustrates this point. It is therefore safe to say that location 
has been one of the factors retarding the agricultural development of 
this region. It has always been to one side of the current of traffic. 


OWNERSHIP OF THE LAND 


This land was originally acquired for lumbering and consequently 
its ownership was greatly concentrated. In 1914 the United States 
Bureau of Corporations published a survey concerning this point.? 
The report shows that 212 timber holders owning over 60,000,000 feet 
each somewhere in the 19 States surveyed, owned in the Lakes States 
alone nearly 12,000,000 acres of land, one owning 1,553,000 acres 
mostly in Michigan, another 808,000 mostly in Minnesota. Table 4 
gives these results in more detail. The concentration is greatest in 
the upper peninsula of Michigan and least in Minnesota. A more 
detailed analysis of the upper peninsula of Michigan showed that 
90 holders owned 56.2 per cent of the whole area, 32 owned 47.1 per 
cent of it, 12 owned 22.6 per cent of it, and one company owned 14.2 
per cent of it. 


TABLE 4.—Large landholdings in timbered parts of the cut-over area of the 
Lakes States of timber holders of over 60 million feet each* 


(Quantities in table are in thousands of acres) 


{ 

| | 

Group 2,|Group 3,|Group 4, |Group 5,,Group 6, Group 7, 

Total | ,FTUP_| “500,000 | 300,000 '| 150,000’ | 75,000 '| 37,500 | 18,000 |Group 8, 
to 


1, ?0ver S 
States all ? to to to to to 
groups |» 590, 000! 599, 90] 500,000 | 300,000 | 150,000 | 75,000 | 37,500 | 18,000 
acres <= s acres 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
(212) 8 (1) (1) (7) (12) - (23) (39) (53) (76) 

The Lakes States____| 11,917] 1, 553 gos} 2,066| 1,551] 2,111] 1,695] 1,331 802 
Michigan.________- 6,841 | 1,515 171} 1,261 952 | 1, 280 654 662 346 
Wisconsin_.._....__. a7 ae 2 294 434 739 922 556 397 
Minnesota....-_.._. 1, 802 38 635 511 165 92 119 113 129 


1 From The Lumber Industry, Part III, p. 170, with a slight change in tabular arrangement. 
2 Groups according to size of holdings in all the 19 States to which the study applied (only holders of fee 


included). ; : 
3 Figures in parantheses indicate number of holders in the group. 


In Minnesota large land jobbers have been active in transferring 
the ownership of considerable land from the lumber companies, rail- 
ways, mining concerns, and other large holders to numerous small 
absentee speculators, land companies, and other holders. To deter- 
mine the effect on ownership of land in northern Minnesota, four 
counties were studied in detail as part of the work of the present in- 
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2U. S. Bureau of Corporations. The Lumber Industry, Parts 2 and 3. 1914. 
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quiry. Table 5 gives the data only for holders of 1,000 acres or 
more. The reason that Beltrami County has only 6.41 per cent of 
its lands in holdings larger than 1,000 acres is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment disposed of the big swamp constituting half the county as 
small homesteads under the Volstead Homestead Act. (See p. —.) 
In the other counties, however, only about a fourth of the land is held - 
in tracts over 1,000 acres, and only about 5 per cent in tracts over 
20,000 acres. 


TABLE 5.—Ownership of land in holdings of 1,000 acres or more in four counties 
of northern Minnesota 


Total 
Total : Total land 
Groups by acres Owners ATH Holdings acreage | area of 
county 
Aitkin County: Number | Per cent Acres | Per cent | Per cent 
Winders, 000:acres! ec. Secure ere eee ee tt 67. 69 61, 664 Dao ebay 
3S 000:and tnders0:0002— = 22 st po seeuet eke ee oe 12 18. 46 59, 154 22. 55 5.05 
10:000 and wnder 20/000. 23224 - fi 3-2 es See 5 7. 69 58, 686 22. 37 5. 01 
20; 000:and tinder) 240005 22522 Se ae 4 6. 16 82, 800 31854 7.07 
OO Bes 328 foo Ses ee Soe See Ses SCE 65 100.00 | 262, 304 100. 00 22. 40 
Itasca County: 
Wnderns000 acres 2: 525 5 eee. eS 77 68.75 | 127,120 26. 26 7. 28 
SOOO andamdert 0/0008 3255 eee 21 18.75 | 111, 680 23. 07 6. 39 
10:000land underi19;000S222_ 230) tareere 4 ay 9 8.04 | 117, 600 24. 29 6. 73 
19:000/and-underis4, 000226 2 22 =e Bee 5 4.46 |. 127, 680 26. 38 7.31 
M1 Oy Hl Lee pean eR ae Ray EOD ee heed ee AN a 112 100.00 | 484, 080 100. 00 Da hil 
Cass County: 
Wnder:4:000:acres <-- fk ce ae SOS Sea ee 69 76.67 | 126, 640 44.12 9, 41 
ZO) and smder 700022 si2S P2se Sere eee. SPE Se 17 18. 89 87, 840 30. 60 6. 52 
LAO and 1inder28 0005222: fee eee eee 4 4, 44 72, 560 25. 28 5. 39 
FARO teal epee es ce Sah Pe PE ay REN 90 100.00 | 287, 040 100. 00 21. 32 
Beltrami County: 
Umndeni2000 acrest&. 33 5652 Sos See es 33 58. 93 41, 360 26. 37 1. 69 
2 000sandsunder 4,000 7-2 Pup ee ae 15 26. 78 41, 920 26. 73 1.71 
A K00 and UNnder:8! 000s! 2 a eete . conan eee ee U 12. 50 35, 720 22. 77 1. 46 
ARS DU) 0 Mase i Sipe OS RA tes wo Rates ears Cee es OE a ee 8 1 1 7 37, 840 24. 13 Heo: 
Motala-o es .8i 3 JR chiien «Woke wie dela eae 56 | 100.00| 156,840} 100.00 6. 41 


TABLE 6.—Classification of all private holdings of land in two townships of Cass 
County, Minn. 


Ansel township Trelipe township 

Number | Number Number | Number 

Size of holdings—acres of acres in Size of holdings—acres of acres in 

owners | holdings owners | holdings 
essa a) se ke eee 2 SOK SO ORO ee eee ee 11 440 
4060 80k. 2a ier ened 9 S60 (80 toyh20e: Ae Hee as ae 14 1, 120 
S0ito 120s Fas ta teeter e 18 1;4405//4120 to 160: sce 5 ht eet be a iret 10 1, 200 
HOON GOmete eee ne 9 T0805) PLGO TO, 200:= anne Clee 14 2, 240 
HED O DOO T ber Pi ea epee 26 41°70 2OObO 240 ins reve poe hoh bh ageed 4 800 
SOTO LOS ooo Le ee 5 b, OOO! |) 2401C0 2a cae et a Ses 1, 680 
DAN TONZRO Ses POE ee 3 120 i | 2800 20M eee ee See ee 4 1, 120 
280:f0B202 oe eet. oes _pere e 5 1;400. |\«320 to 36024 2° eee) oe 4 i, 280 
SIOTO OOO ee tee ee ee 3 960 |/360ito 4002-2 er ee 2 720 
360 COOOL Lie tha sity See 3 L080 |) 4000 44052-2222 toe a> i 1 400 
AGO TOOL ee oe ee ce 0 FAQUO 480 occa tears eit 0 0 
C40 TO CRORE ARE eee 2 T5Z80),|| 80 COO 20L2 ee. Se eee eee eS 2 960 
E80iG017 20) 252 ES ees i tne 1 680.1520 50/560 = beer ek ere tert 2 1, 040 
TIVO LO ee oe eee 0 0) [vODUMO.G00 eos. ese ee ee 0 0 
WIQ0itO 14D SELES ES cee 1 1,,120:')| 600to'GS0CL abe ee Ae 1 600 
640 torGs0ico so 2_ 2h re ae 0 0 
GSO/TO' 7205-82 ESE See 2 | 1, 360 
POULT tic ae ed eee 87 15, 320 SOUS eo eo ee 78 | 14, 960 
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Table 6 gives statistics of ownership for two typical townships in 
Cass County. In one of these 87 owners hold an average of 176 
acres each, and in the other 78 owners hold an average of 192 acres 
each. Only a very few of these 165 holders in the two townships 
were actually hving on the land. The rest were small speculators 
who had bought their land from lumber companies, land jobbers, and 
the like, at prices usually from $2 to $15 per acre, according to qual- 
ity and time of purchase, with a view either to reselling later at a 
profit or to holding until such time as they or some member of their 
families might want to live on the land. 

Table 7 shows that over half of the acreage in holdings of 1,000 
acres. or over in three counties are owned by persons living in the 
large cities of Minnesota, about one-sixth by persons living outside 
the State, and one-ninth by persons living in the same counties. 
Although no statistics were obtained, apparently the holders of the 
smaller tracts listed in Table 6 are almost as widely scattered. 

Colonization methods require fairly large and compact tracts of 
land, and it is difficult to organize such projects on lands the owner- 
ship of which is so widely scattered as in most of northern Minne- 
sota. Under such circumstances other sales methods must be used. 
Concentration of ownership, such as found in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, is conducive to the use of colonization methods. However, 
most of the lands in Wisconsin and Michigan suitable for coloniza- 
tion by reason of quality and compactness of sufficiently large areas 
are already in process of colonization. 


TABLE 7.—Holders of 1,000 acres or more in three Minnesota counties classified 
by residence 


Itasca County Beltrami County Cass County 
Residence 
Number | Acreage | Number | Acreage | Number | Acreage 
ofowners| held ofowners| held of owners held 
PE OWES MICOU TE Via es ee ee 10 32, 800 24 42, 000 11 34, 720 
Large cities in Minnesota________________- 60 | 297, 040 15 70, 760 37 118, 840 
Other towns in Minnesota_______________- 17 93, 320 7 15, 720 18 78, 320 
Towns and cities in other States__________ 25 60, 920 10 28, 360 24 55, 160 
i MAY FS I ate, ee, Oe eee 112 | 484, 080 56 156, 840 90 287, 040 


CLASSES OF LAND SETTLEMENT AGENCIES IN LAKES STATES 


The various agencies engaged in promoting land settlement in 
the Lakes States may be classified as (1) agents, (2) dealers, and 
(8) owners. Agents carry on a business of listing real estate to sell 
on commissions; dealers buy land for resale; and owners are engaged 
principally in selling lands which they acquired originally for other 
purposes. Most of the owners are lumber companies holding title 
to large areas of cut-over land, which they are trying to sell for 
whatever it. will bring in order to get rid of the burden of carrying 
charges. Dealers, on the other hand, are mainly concerned in the 
margin between buying price plus operating expense on the one 
hand and selling price on the other. 

Those owners who are still actively engaged in lumbering opera- 
tions are only casually interested in selling their cut-over lands and 
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therefore are not pursuing an aggressive selling policy. They 
acquired their lands mainly for lumbering from which in many 
instances they have received earnings amounting to many times the 
original cost of acquiring the land. Consequently they are not under 
the same pressure to dispose of their land as are the dealers who 
have recently purchased at high prices, in some cases on credit. | 
The rising burden of taxes, however, is forcing more and more 
owners to undertake active selling, and some of them are using 
colonization methods as a means of speeding up the process. 


TABLE 8.—Classes of land settlement agencies studied 


Agents | Dealers | * 
State only only 3 ene Owners Total 
Nor LnerimiVEinnesotae =. see ae ye oe ees 9 8 46 9 72 
Northern WiScCOnSIN: <2. =. sy. ss. eee ed et op 1 15 6 27 49 
INSEGHeErMUIVICHIgan = 23 226 > Seo Se eee 2 + if 25 32 


1 Includes colonizing companies which buy the land they colonize. 


Table 8 shows that relatively few are agents only; that most of 
them combine buying and selling with listing (classified as agents 
‘and dealers). The 27 classified as dealers only are mostly coloniza- 
tion and other land companies which buy the land they colonize. 
Some owners list a small amount of property for others, but it is 
mostly land abandoned by former settlers on their holdings. 


LOCATION OF AGENCIES 


All but 3 of the 153 firms included in Table 8 operated in one State 
only. Only 45 had headquarters in large cities exclusively, and only 
10 of these 45 had headquarters in large cities in other States (9 in 
Chicago). Four more had headquarters outside of the State, but 
also local offices in the State where they were operating. Of the 
remainder, 108 had head offices in the same State, either in large cities 
or close to the holdings, or at both; but only 10 firms had head- 
quarters in both locations. The agents and agent-dealers of the 
kind common in Minnesota usually have their headquarters in the 
midst of their operations. In general, the colonizing companies 
have offices in a large city and also on or near the land being col- 
onized. The nonresident agent and dealer is more likely to be care- 
less of his sales. If he makes a victim of a settler, he does not need 
to live with him and his neighbors; and he can shift the field of his 
operations if necessary. 


LAND CONTROLLED 


Table 9 shows that the owners controlled more land than all the 
other classes combined. In Michigan 26 owners held a total of 
836,700 acres, or an average of 32,000 acres each; in Wisconsin 25 
owners held an average of 57,100 acres; and in Minnesota 11 owners 
held an average of 54,000 acres. 

The dealers and agent-dealers combined had “in stock” about a 
fourth of the total area, and controlled about 9 per cent more as 
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agents. The small agent-dealers of the type found in Minnesota 
had an average of 4,000 acres “in stock” and an additional 7,000 
acres listed. As a matter of fact, most of them had less than this— 
11 of them had less than 1,000 acres in stock, 3 had about 2,000 
acres, and 3 more about 3,000 acres. Similarly, most firms acting 
as agents had an average area listed of from 1,000 to 6,000 acres. 
The average is high because of a few large land companies. The 
same thing is true for the Wisconsin agent-dealers. Exclusive 
dealers of the ordinary type, such as found in Minnesota, generally 
had not more than 10,000 acres in stock. The large holdings found 
in Wisconsin belonged mainly to colonization companies, and those 
in Michigan were controlled by large operators holding under 
options. | 

Those who were agents exclusively reported only 1.6 per cent of 
the land included in Table 9. The ordinary agent generally had less 
than 5,000 acres listed, but this usually included partly improved 
as well as wild land. The agent-dealers had five times as much 
Tand listed as the exclusive agents. 


TABLE 9.—Land controlled by various classes of land-settlement agencies 


[The figures inclosed in parentheses show the number of concerns; the other figures are acreages in round 


numbers] 
Agents and dealers 
Agents Dealers eee Owors 
State In stock Listed All 


classes 


(a | ee 


Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Total age Total age Total age Total age Total age 


Acres | Acres Acres Acres | Acres | Acres re Acres He Acres | Acres 
F (8) (5) (46) \ { (46 11 
Minnesota...|{,oq|} 2, 600 F) yoqit10, 000 fF hqq|} 4, 00011369 dgo|t 7 0001{ £5 ggg] }54, 00011, 172, 800 


Wisconsin...{ Pho} 5, 300 (9) \or, 100{ Pragolt 8,200" 2D ooglt 4 00d 1s oval 8% 100|2, 024, 300 


ichi (2) (3) (1) (1) (26) emg 
Michigan.__|{,7) 9|}17, 50041 54) gqql}82 000 { 46001 49 000 6) 000 f5% 000, S36, “ool 32 000}1, 215, 700 
Total._| 71, 800|_._____ $10, 000]... | 200, 300}... 380, 000).._.___ 2, 860, 700)... 4 412, 800 


1 Only two out of seven agents and dealers in Wisconsin reported the amount of acreage listed 


METHODS OF OPERATION 


Methods of the small agent-dealers are as follows: They keep 
watch over all small holdings in the territory in which they are 
operating; look them up at the county courthouse; correspond with 
their owners and endeavor to get these holdings listed, or, if the 
price is right, take them under option if possible. If neither of 
these methods of obtaining control is feasible they buy the tracts 
under mortgage if possible, although this is not usual; or they buy 
them outright and borrow the money on mortgages or on collateral 
of various kinds. These men dislike to see a bargain go by. Hence, 
they are likely to carry a larger assortment of land in stock than 
is consistent with financial safety. 

Most of the operators prefer to buy rather than to list land be- 
cause of the larger margin made on resales as compared with com- 
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missions allowed on listed property. The most usual commission 
received by agents in northern Minnesota in 1920 was 5 per cent on 
partly improved land and $2 per acre on wild land. Agents for 
some of the large landholders receive as low as $1 per acre, or even 
less on wholesale lots. Dealers, on the other hand, usually try for 
margins of $5 to $10 per acre, although they frequently take much 
less rather than lose a sale. in general it appears that an agency 
alone is not sufficiently profitable in an undeveloped region to justify 
many firms in devoting themselves exclusively to this class of busi- 
ness. The conventional rates are little if any higher than in well- 
developed regions, and on account of the low value of the land the 
unit of sale is small. On the other hand, the expense of selling a 
A4Q-acre tract worth $25 an acre may be as great as for a 160-acre 
farm at $300 an acre in a developed region. 

Wild land is not generally listed exclusively with one agent. When 
it is so listed, the agent is usually a representative of a large land- 
holder and in charge of sales in certain territory. Some of these 
large landholders allow any resident real estate agent to act as agent 
for any of their holdings. In such cases, however, all the agent 
usually does is to secure the buyer, and the landholding company 
handles the actual transaction. Commissions in such cases are small, 
and the only reason the resident agents and agent-dealers handle 
such business is that occasionally they can not satisfy a prospect with 
any other land they have listed or in stock. It can be said, there- 
fore, that considerable land belonging to large landholders is listed 
with many different agents. In Table 9, this “ multiple listing” has 
been excluded as far as possible. 

An agent-dealer always tries first to sell the land he owns or holds 
under option, because margins are usually larger than commissions 
and because profits in dealing depend upon quick turnover. The 
result is that persons anxious to sell their land find that their agents 
are not selling it for them very rapidly, and finally put the price 
~ low enough so that some agent thinks he can see a good margin in it 
by buying it for resale. In this way, many of the small holdings 
are forced to:pass through a dealer transaction before they are sold. 
Large landholders usually adhere to their price schedules rather 
strictly, but even then, some of the agents buy desirable pieces of 
land from them and resell, instead of taking regular commissions. 

However, to be able to satisfy all prospects, a dealer needs to have 
a considerable supply of Jand in stock, more than he can afford to 
carry unless his turnover is rapid or unless he can obtain a consider- 
able portion of it under option. Hence he is giad to supplement his 
actual stock with as many good listings as he can obtain; and every 
once in a while he is forced to draw upon these listings in order to 
induce the prospect to buy. Also, in most cut-over territory there 
are many partly improved farms on the market, and these are likely 
to be listed, for the dealer must have somewhat more capital to 
buy them than is involved in the purchase of wild land. 


VOLUME OF SALES 


Volume of sales in 1919, or the usual volume of sales (sometimes 
both), was reported for 47 of the 70 land-selling agencies for which 
records were obtained in northern Minnesota. Thirty-six firms re- 
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ported sales in acres, the average being 4,700 acres. Eleven firms 
gave the number of tracts sold per year, the average being 80. These 
47 firms were apparently selling land at the rate of about 250,000 
acres per year. Six firms reported sales amounting to 10,000 acres 
or more per firm, and three firms reported annual sales of 15,000 
acres or more. 

The 13 land departments of lumber companies, dealers, and agents 
in Wisconsin, not including the large colonization concerns, reported 
a total of 37,000 acres of land sold, or an average of less than 3,000 
acres per firm, and the 7 reporting in tracts indicated total sales of 
262 tracts, or 36 per firm. In addition to this, agents and dealers 
reported resales of 42 partly improved or improved farms. This is 
a considerably smaller volume of business than is reported by the 
Minnesota land firms. Eight large colonization companies in Wis- 
consin, however, reported an estimated total of nearly 90,000 acres 
sold in a year.* This is an average of 11,250 acres per company. This 
reinforces a conclusion, reached on the basis of observation, that 
land has been sold most actively in northern Minnesota by agents 
and dealers, but in Wisconsin by large colonization companies. 

The large colonizing companies in Wisconsin, however, have sold 
land rapidly only during the last 10 or 12 years, and especially dur- 
ing the 5 years preceding 1920. In northern Minnesota, the agents 
and dealers have been moving land very rapidly for the last 20 
years. The business in this region seemed to slacken in 1919 and 
1920, however, and it may be that the propaganda of the colonizing 
companies in northern Wisconsin turned considerable of the tide of 
settlement toward that State. 

As shown in Table 9, in Michigan holdings were for the most 
part larger than in the other two States; but in spite of these large 
holdings, only a very small volume of sales was reported. Only 14 
firms reported retail sales, and the average per year was but 840 
acres. In addition, one or two concerns reported the sale of a con- 
siderable amount of land in wholesale lots. 

This small volume of sales reflected the general stagnation of the 
land market in the undeveloped part of Michigan. ‘The upper 
peninsula is too isolated or still too much in timber to be ready for 
an extensive land-selling program, and the undeveloped portion of 
the lower peninsula contains a large percentage of land of question- 
able agricultural value. Some of the large owners in the lower 
peninsula expressed the conviction that their lands were not suitable 
for farming except for orchards, and these they regarded as large- 
scale enterprises. Only two or three concerns were actively pushing 
the retail sale of land in Michigan. Many of the large landholders, 
who are engaged principally in other enterprises, such as lumbering, 
salt mining, or iron mining, do not consider that a campaign for the 
retail sale of their lands is timely. The market is very poor for the 
grade of land many of them now hold, and they doubt if the expense 
of selling would be justified by the volume of sales. The large col- 
onizing companies of the Lakes States have not been forced as yet 
to resort to lands of this grade. 
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3In addition to these, there were four others which had previously done a large volume 
of business but which were not very active at the time the field data for this study were 
assembled, because their holdings were nearly all sold. 
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SUMMARY OF CLASSES OF LAND SETTLEMENT AGENCIES IN THE LAKES STATES 


The predominant characteristics of land settlement organization 
in the three States may be briefly summarized as follows: In Minne- 
sota the prevalence of dispersed holdings and the large number of 
small absentee owners has created a place for dealers and agents. 
Furthermore, most of the good land unsettled is in Groups Il and 
III (fig. 1), where this type of ownership is most prevalent. Only 
in Group I was land owned in blocks large enough to colonize to 
advantage, and here most of the land is swampy, sandy, or covered 
with rock outcrops. Hence, there has been comparatively little 
tendency in Minnesota toward the employment of the intensive 
colonization methods that prevail in Wisconsin, where the good land 
is nearly all in Groups I and IT (fig. 1) and is owned in larger and 
more compact tracts. In this State, not only the dealers but also 
many of the large timber companies have either directly or indi- 
rectly organized for systematic and intensive colonization. 

Michigan is in severe contrast to both of the other States. Only 
one or two dealers in Michigan may be said to be operating on a 
large scale in putting settlers on the land. Furthermore, the large 
landowning firms for the most part have exhibited little enterprise 
in promoting the settlement of their holdings. The majority have 
been satisfied to make sales as opportunity arose, with httle aggres- 
siveness in attracting settlers to the region and particularly without 
employing intensive methods of colonization. Michigan is still in 
the stage of wholesaling wild land, and much of the undeveloped 
area is too poor to sell even at wholesale until the demand for farm 
land reaches lower qualitative levels. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF PROJECTS SURVEYED 


In selecting areas for the study of land settlement the purpose in 
some instances was to find a group of settlers trying to develop farms 
under the same physical conditions; and, in other instances, to find 
groups of settlers who had bought their land from the same com- 
pany under the same general terms of purchase, credit arrangements, 
and the like. Of the 3,000 settlers covered in the surveys, 583 were 
chosen for the latter reason. Since this bulletin is a study of selling 
methods, it will include only these settlers. They had bought their 
land from 15 different land agencies of the company type—11 in 
Wisconsin and 4 in Minnesota. 

It is difficult to say how many of these 15 companies were “colon- 
ization companies.” Colonization is a loosely used term. It usually 
carries with it, however, the following ideas: (1) Either a solid 
block of territory or else a group of smaller holdings so situated with 
reference to each other as to give them some sort of geographic 
unity, although the holdings may be scattered over several adjoining 
townships or out in several directions from a city or village; (2) 
some system of giving aid and supervision to the settler supposedly 
long enough to put him on his feet; (3) a more or less systematic 
plan of development, of laying out roads and farms, and of lo- 
cating settlers; (4) selection of settlers of similar experience and 
nationality. 

Although all these ideas are usually associated with land coloniza- 
tion, probably only the first two are essentials. The company which 
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does not look after its settlers, however, but simply sells off a block 
of land piecemeal to the first comers can scarcely be said to be colon- 
izing. 

iF these four tests are applied to the 15 projects studied, all of 
them conform to the first, 11 of them to the second, and probably 
8 to the third and 5 to the fourth. In some cases, however, the 
tracts were badly split up, in one case being spread over a large 
county. The aid and supervision given by 4 of the 11 companies 
were not of much importance; and for at least 2 of the 5 companies 
the planning of development and road building was mostly a mat-_ 
ter of talk. The selecting of settlers by nationalities in most cases 
took the form of grouping of settlers of similar nationality in one 
part of the tract. A more significant classification of these 15 com- 
panies for the purpose of this study is the following: 

(1) Seven of the number were selling land under ordinary 5 or 
10 year contracts and giving no aid to settlers in the form of ad- 
vances or credit. 

(2) Six were making advances to settlers in such forms as build- 
ings and livestock, four of them in combination with easy terms of 
payment. 

(3) One was making advances part of the time, the settler having 
an option in the matter. 


(4) One had made no advances, but provided liberal credit in- 
stead. : 
The following is a brief description of each of the 15 projects. 
These projects will be known throughout the remainder of the bul- 
letin by the numbers which are here attached to them: 


I. A land company selling land acquired mostly from small holders, to 
Finnish settlers on regular land contracts running mostly for 5 or 10 years. 
Many of these Finnish settlers had farmed elsewhere in the Lakes States 
before coming here. The land is an unusually good quality of outwash plain 
with heavy second-growth timber upon it. No improvements were furnished 
and no credit advanced. 

II. Similar to project I, except that the land was acquired wholesale out 
of railway grants and lies in alternate sections and except that one group of 
the settlers was originally composed of Belgians, an effort having been made 
to colonize them directly from Europe. Part of the land is very hilly, but 
the hills are of clay till. The contracts were the regular 5 and 10 year types. 

III. A lumber company selling its land through a land department as soon 
as the timbér was removed. The settlers were predominantly of the farmer 
type and had considerably more than average means. The program was a 
mild one, but the land is of unusually good quality and was selling readily. 
The contracts were partly of the regular sort, usually running for 8 years, 
and partly 13-year contracts with a 5-year exemption from payments on the 
principal. This company did not approve of paternalistic methods, and gave 
no aid and little if any supervision to settlers. 

TV. Another long-established colony largely consisting of foreigners. No 
advances were made and no credit aid was provided. Later, many of these 
contracts were converted into 30-year amortization mortgages. The land is 
generally of good quality, but part of it is hilly and stony. 

Vv. A lumber company with a land department which started out on a plan 
to advance improvements and livestock to settlers and to give general super- 
vision and aid, but abandoned it almost at the outset. At the time of the 
survey the company was selling land under regular contracts, usually running 
for 5 or 10 years, with rather small initial payments. The original plan was 
to make it an all-Scandinavian colony, but this was soon abandoned. Part 
of the land is unusually good. 

VI. A large land company selling land acquired partly from lumber com- 
panies and partly from small holders, mostly to native-born farmers or city 
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workers born and reared on farms. Most of the contracts ran for five years 
with rather large initial payments. This company used strong selling meth- 
ods, but sold to prospects with much more than average means. Subsequently, 
this Company was instrumental in securing credit for the settlers and aid in 
land clearing. The land ranges from light sandy loam to heavy sandy loam. 
Some of it is too sandy for safe farming. 

VII. A company selling land at present under regular 9 to 10 year contracts, 
giving no credit aid to the settlers and making no advances. However, it has 
helped to establish markets, schools, churches, a bank, and a creamery. It has 
also maintained a sort of demonstration farm. The settlers were mostly for- 
eign-born, Bohemians being the most numerous and Scandinavians next. 
However, over a third of the settlers had had some experience in the United 
. States as owners, tenants, or laborers. The land is low and flat and subject 
to frosts, and on the whole the most difficult to colonize of any encountered. 

VIII. Another lumber company which was selling its land as fast as the 
timber was removed. It was attracting city people of the back-to-the-land type 
who worked in the sawmill and lumber camps and were clearing their land 
rather slowly. This company frequently gave credit at the company store for 
lumber, dynamite, seeds, ete., protecting itself as best it could out of the wages 
earned in its sawmills and camps. A small amount of supervision was fur- 
nished. The contracts were of the usual sort, generally running for only 
three to five years. The initial payments required were lower than usual and 
options were frequently employed. The land was of good quality. 

IX. A company which secured control of a large block of land for the sake 
of colonizing it. It advanced buildings and livestock and a little equipment, 
and supervised the settlers rather closely. The contracts usually exempted 
the settlers from payments for the first two or three years. The initial pay- 
ments were rather large, but not in proportion to the advances made. The 
development of the colony was planned in advance. The land is of good qual- 
ity, although stony in spots. The settlers surveyed were over half foreign 
born, Polish being the prevailing nationality. The settlers had less than av- 
erage means. 

xX. A company very similar to the foregoing as to most methods and policies. 
Only a third of the settlers were foreign born, of several nationalities. In 
addition to other advances this company supplied horse labor for land clearing 
and brushing. 

XI. A colonizing company selling a block of land for two lumber companies. 
The lumber companies were largely financing the operations. The advances to 
settlers were liberal, but in return the settlers were closely supervised and se- 
curely tied in the contracts. At the start this company advanced buildings 
and livestock, but it presently substituted building material for buildings. The 
land is of very mixed quality, some of it Sandy and some of it rough. How- 
ever, the company classified its land rather carefully. The usual contracts pro- 
vided five years’ exemption from payments on the principal. The initial pay- 
ment was small, considering the liberal advances that were made. 

XII. A company which acquired a block of land for the purpose of colonizing 
it after the manner of city development projects. Roads were laid out and 
constructed, hotels and stores were built, and farm buildings costing about 
$2,000 per farm were erected. The contracts were for short periods and 
provided for no exemptions. The settlers were mostly of the back-to-the-land 
type. The land is 20 miles from town and of only fair quality. 

XIII. The land department of a lumber company which was selling a large 
tract of land left after lumbering. The land averages only fair in quality, even 
after the sandiest and roughest portions of it have been excluded from settie- 
ment. The policies of this company were extremely liberal, including brushing 
small areas of land in advance, advancing of buildings, livestock, use of horses 
and equipment, feed, seed, and even living expenses. The settlers were of very 
small means, were nearly all native born, and nearly all had some farm es 
ence. The supervision was very close. 

XIV. The land department of a large lumber company which had under- 
taken colonizing on a large scale, acquiring additional land for this purpose. 
The land was sold under liberal 10-year contracts with 1-year exemption from 
payments on the principal, and advances of either building or building ma- 
terial and of livestock were made if the settlers desired. Also, land was 
cleared in advance for a few of the settlers. The settlers were 60 per cent 
foreign born, Scandinavians predominating. The land is mostly of good qual- 
ity, although stony in stretches. 
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XV. A company which had practically completed the selling of its block of 
land some years ago. The land was sold at the low prices then prevailing and 
many of the settlers completed their payments before moving on to their hold- 
ings. Many of the contracts provided for small installment payments. The 
usual period of the contract was five years. The outstanding feature of this 
company’s policy was liberal credit in place of advances of buildings and live- 
stock. However, the company supervised the settlers closely in spending these 
borrowed funds, and aided them in many other ways. ‘The settlers are all 
foreign born and of one nationality and religion. The land is heavy red clay. 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF LAND SETTLEMENT 


No two of the companies studied were alike as to conditions af- 
fecting settlement and methods followed. It is therefore worth while 
to study their problems and methods in detail. 


CHOICE OF AREA 


Choice of an area is a problem only for agents and dealers. The 
owner of a tract of cut-over land has no choice except to put his land 
on the market or continue to hold it. Some of them are deciding 
one way and some another. 

There are three things to consider under choice of area: Quality 
of the land, its layout, and the size of the tract. Table 10 presents 
the principal facts under these heads for each of the 15 projects. 

The area of land in these projects varied from 10,000 to 150,000 
acres. Some of the interests connected with these 15 projects owned 
or controlled additional tracts elsewhere. A small tract does not 
warrant the building up of a large sales and service organization. If 
the tract is very small, say less than 5,000 acres, it is a one-man affair 
unless it is a part of a general agency or dealer business. Con- 
sequently, the selling program will be mild, and the supervision can 
be only of an occasional and sporadic character. Even a 10,000-acre 
tract is small for a colonization enterprise, unless the project is one of 
several so that the selling and other overhead costs can be divided be- 
tween them. It will be observed that the intensive colonization en- 
terprises, such as projects IX, X, XI, and XIII, all chose areas of 
20,000 acres or over. The companies handling projects IX and XI 
consider the particular projects studied as only one in a series and 
have built up organizations on this assumption. 

If the land must be acquired before it is sold, it is practically 
necessary that the tract be held in a few hands; for it needs to be 
fairly compact and it is difficult to get a large number of landholders 
to agree to sell all at one time and at a reasonable figure. It is 
because this can not usually be done when the ownership is well 
scattered that the agent-dealer type of business has developed in 
northern Minnesota. 

The further significance of the layout of the tract is as follows: 
A considerable part of the margins obtained by land companies 
arises from the increase in the price of wild land as the area fills 
with settlers, as buildings are erected, and as the land is cleared 
back from the road. If the interspersed holdings are not developed: 
-at the same time, they dilute the effect of the company’s development 
work, and besides the owners of these holdings receive some of the 
increments in price that have been earned by the company. If roads 
have to be built, this is especially true. No company studied was 
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doing road building at its own expense unless it controlled nearly 
all the immediate territory. The same is true, although in a less 
important way, in the establishment of schoolhouses, creameries, 
and stores. The expenses of supervision and furnishing aid to 
settlers is also considerably increased if the area is scattered. 

No companies are following intensive colonization methods on. 
widely scattered tracts. Project XI had the most widely distributed 
holdings, and it was experiencing the full consequences of this 
condition, especially in the matter of road building. 

Table 10 shows the percentage of the different classes of land 
included in the plats sold to the settlers covered in the surveys. 
As a matter of fact, a considerable part of the land in most tracts 
is too rough and too stony or too wet to sell to settlers for general 
farming and was not included in settler’s plats. The area of this 
noncultivable land not included in settler’s plats varied greatly 
with different companies, being especially high with Projects XI 
and XIII. The variation, however, is partly a matter of accident. 
If the noncultivable areas are small, they are usually sold with the 
adjoining cultivable land; if they are large, only a portion of them 
can be so included. ‘The price at which the land is sold should 
take account of the amount of noncultivable land included. The 
presence of such land is almost as serious an obstacle to colonization 
methods as interspersed owners. 

The proportion of the land sold to the settlers which is in mer- 
chantable timber depends upon the condition of the timber, the 
length of time since it was logged off, and whether it has recently 
been burned over. It also depends upon the policy of the company 
as to removing the timber before selling the land. It will be noted 
that the range was from 0.6 to 63.3 per cent, the latter percentage 
being representative of companies that are selling land with a 
heavy second growth and not logging them in advance. The best 
choice in this matter depends upon many things. The easiest lands 
to colonize, at least at the start, are those that have recently been 
burned over and those with a light covering of second growth. 
However, if the market is good for timber products at the time, the 
timber may pay well for the cost of removing it, whether the com- 
pany does it or it is left for the settler. In either case, it furnishes 
a much-needed market for the settler’s labor during the first few 
years after settlement. 

The task of establishing settlers on good land ig so much simpler 
and pleasanter that one wonders why any land company should ever 
choose poor land. There are several reasons why poor land is fre- 
quently sold: (1) The most important of these reasons is that it 
may be more profitable to carry on certain types of business with 
poor lands than with good lands. (2) In the territory in which 
the members of the company grow to manhood, only poor or fair 
land may be available. Nevertheless, the whole community is 
anxious to see this land made into farms, and so are the land men. 
In such cases, the best interests of the particular settlers are fre- 
quently a minor consideration. (3) The land may have been 
acquired for other purposes, usually lumbering or mining or as a 
railway grant, very little attention being given at the time to its 
agricultural possibilities. (4) The land may have been acquired for 
speculative purposes, and the speculator subsequently compelled to 
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dispose of it through inability to hold it or the undesirability of 
holding. (5) Poor land frequently has to be bought along with good 
land; and when the good land is all sold, the company in many 
cases will start selling its poorer lands. Or the good land in the 
region is mostly in farms and the company prefers to sell its 
poor lands rather than move. This applies to a slight extent to 
Project VI. . 

Settlers prosper most at first on the moderately light soils. Such 
soils are easier to clear than the heavier soils, and their plant foods 
are more available, so that crops do better at the start. But unless 
some constructive type of agriculture that maintains the fertility 
of the soil is developed, the prosperity will soon vanish. It may last 
long enough, however, to see the company through. 

At the other extreme are heavy clay soils which are hard to clear 
and slow to adapt themselves to crops, and which in the end may 
not be so well suited to northern farming as warmer and somewhat 
lighter soils. Project XV had land of this type. 

Obviously the companies with land between these two extremes 
are most fortunate. The heavy sandy loam and silt loam soils are 
the best soils for colonization purposes. All but a few of the 
projects were selling land with soils mostly of these types, but their 
land was by no means all equally good. Some was not well-drained; 
some was very stony; some was rough and rolling; some had only 
an inch of humus on the surface. 


i CHOICE OF SETTLERS 


A land company can very largely determine by its sales methods, 
advertising, terms of sale, and credit arrangements the kinds of 
prospects who will come seeking land; and then by some system of 
selecting prospects, it can weed out most of the undesirables among 
those who become interested. The technique involved is discussed 
later. 

A company may elect to make its appeal mainly to native 
American farmers with considerable capital; it may direct its selling 
campaign toward persons of foreign birth who have been in this 
country for some time; or it may look toward native-born Americans 
. engaged in city occupations. The last class includes some “ back-to- 
the-landers,” who have been brought up on farms but have subse- 
quently migrated to the city; and it usually includes some “ forward- 
to-the-landers,” persons who have never lived on a farm, but who 
would like to try their hands at farming. 

All the settlers were asked why they had become settlers in the 
cut-over region. Some of them gave two or three reasons. Follow- 
ing is a Summary of their answers, the figures in parentheses indicat- 
ing the number who gave each class of reasons: 

1. “ Wanted a farm of my own” (121). This is the characteristic answer of 
the tenant and of the “back-to-the-lander” who was not getting ahead in his 
previous occupation; also of some classes of foreign born. 

2. “Land rents (or prices) were too high where I formerly lived” (40). 
A frequent answer given by farmers’ sons and former tenants. 

3. “ Wanted better land’ (59). This answer represents mostly the farmers 
deserting the semiarid regions west of the Missouri River, the sandy lands of 
central Wisconsin and Michigan, the depleted soils of the East, and stony, 


hilly lands anywhere in the North Central States. nt 
4, “ Wanted a home of my own” (46). This is the characteristic answer of 


the city wage earner who had not been saving any money. 
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5. “ Better living on the farm” (85). Closely related to the last reason, and 
the characteristic answer of former factory workers. The “ high cost of living ” 
in cities, from 1917 to 1920, made many farm-born city workers think longingly 
of the cheap food, fuel, and shelter they knew in their youths. 

6. “ Disliked my present work” (59). Because it was too monotonous, too 
dangerous, or too uncertain by reason of strikes and unemployment periods. 
A characteristic answer of former miners and metal workers. 

7. “ Thought I would like farming” (94). Characteristic answer of the “ for- 
ward-to-the-lander” and of the ‘“baek-to-the-lander” who left the farm early. 
It is because farm work is out-of-doors and “the farmer is independent,” that 
farming appealed to most of this class. 

8. “ On account of my health” (26). 

9. “Family reasons” (15). Such as health of children or to be near relatives. 

The settlers who were farmers prior to settlement consisted of 
tenants, farmers’ sons who preferred to own a cut-over farm to rent- 
ing an improved one at home, and all sorts and descriptions of farm 
operators who for various reasons sold their farms in other North 
Central States and decided to try their fortunes with cheaper lands. 
The reason these people usually give for becoming settlers is that 
land is too high where they formerly lived. Interpreted, this state- 
ment means for some that they believed that although they could 
make money in farming in their former homes, they could make still 
more money on the cut-over land. For more of them, however, it 
meant that they had found themselves unable to get ahead on the 
land at home at prevailing prices, and that others more efficient had 
outbid them for the land. Thus, competition had operated to force 
the poorer farmers onto the less desirable lands. Again, there were 
others whose particular qualities rendered them better adapted for 
success on the cheaper cut-over land than on the high-priced im- 
proved land. Men of some ability and initiative are usually at a 
premium in a new country and are therefore afforded opportunities 
for service and advancement which they could not expect in an older 
country. Financial success of farmers is often founded in part upon 
leadership in other fields. 


TaBLe 10.—Description of areas 


Land classification 


Size of F 

Area area Soil types Mer- | Brush Water Not 

chant- end Marsh ond - Iti 

able | + land b proved!} GWU. 

timber | S=™mps og vable 

No. Acres Per ct.| Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. 
1c ee 10, 000 | Heavy sandy loam-.-...---.--_----- 63. 3 18. 3 | 8.3 6.5 4.6 9.5 
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1 Cleared or brushed by former settlers on same holdings or by land company in advance of settlement. 
2 Arbitrary. This company controls 700,000 acres in 12 counties. 
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The native-born city people who go to the cut-over country are 
usually farmers’ sons and daughters who left the farm for the city to 
make their fortunes, and having had a’ sample of both, have de- 
cided that, after all, they will prosper better in the country. Such 
people usually shrink from returning to their old homes and starting 
in as laborers and tenants. They therefore easily accept the idea of a 
farm of their own in the cut-over country. With these people, too, 
there is a wide range in quality. Some of them are fagged-out and 
almost without real hope. Others are full of fresh hope and fighting 
spirit. They also vary in their knowledge of farming. Among them 
are always some who know practically nothing about farming. It is 
the almost unqualified testimony of all land companies that very few 
of this kind succeed. Many land companies will not sell to them. 

Foreigners who become settlers in this region more often come out 
of mining than any other industry. By nationalities, they rank 
roughly as follows: Finns, Poles, Scandinavians (Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Danes), Germans, Slovaks and Croats, Bohemians, 
Dutch and Belgians, Hungarians, Lithuanians, Italians, etc. The 
Finns are most numerous in Minnesota and the northern peninsula of 
Michigan, the Poles in Wisconsin and the southern peninsula of 
Michigan. Most of these foreigners lived or worked on farms in 
Europe, although there are notable examples of foreigners who came 
out of European city industries. These have generally fared about 
as poorly at the start as did the Pilgrim Fathers in New England. 

Experience of the projects studied tends to show that those who 
come directly from farms usually insist upon growing corn or wheat 
and doing other things suited to agriculture where they came from, 
but not adapted to conditions in the new region. They often bring 
horses and heavy machinery with them which they will not be able 
to use for several years. Sometimes they bring several head of cattle 
and find they can not carry them through the first winter. Frequently 
they want to start with too large an investment in buildings. Such 
men are usually hard to advise. They think they know more about 
farming than the land companies, when as a matter of fact they were 
in many cases only indifferent farmers where they came from. A 
principal defect of many of these farmers is that they can not organ- 
ize and lay out their work to advantage. In many cases their farm 
experience has not included the clearing and gradual subduing of 
land to farming. Finally, their standard of living may be higher 
than pioneer farming will afford, or it may not be on the self-sufficing 
basis so necessary in a new country. 

City settlers of American birth are not so hard to advise, but they 
are usually less apt in handling horses and tools and less able and less 
willing to do a hard day’s work. ‘These settlers are likely to be poor 
managers.. Too many of them are persons with no farm experience 
who have entirely unreal notions of the requirements of success under 
pioneer farming conditions. They have read idealized articles in 
magazines portraying the possibilities of making a quick fortune 
from highly intensive farming. 

Most foreign-born settlers can be depended upon to endure greater 
hardships and more severe exertion, and to be content with slower 
progress than the native born. They are therefore more likely to stay 
with their undertakings under severely unfavorable conditions than 
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either of the other two classes. They are more thrifty, more familiar 
with a self-sufficing way of living, and more familiar with the in- 
tensive hand type of agriculture needed in the first few years. They 
are more willing to leave home to work out and earn the money 
needed to feed and cloth their families and to make payments on their 
contracts. However, there are among them many who have been in 
this country so long that their ideals and standards of living are es- 
sentially American, especially if they have been living in cities, and 
it seemed to be particularly this class of foreign born that some of 
the companies have attracted. 

A few companies have pronounced scruples against selling to for- 
eigners. One reason assigned is that an all-foreign community 
frequently does not progress so rapidly in the long run. Another 
is that Americans will not buy in a community where foreigners 
predominate. For this reason, several companies have tried to keep 
their settlers well mixed as to nationality and origin. It is not hard 
to do this if the advertising is all in English newspapers. 

_ Thesummary of survey material for the 15 land-settlement projects 

which were included in Table 10 shows that of a total of 583 settlers 
surveyed, 313 were born in foreign countries. Only 174 of the 583 
were engaged in farming at the time they became settlers; all the 
others were in occupations that may be regarded as urban in char- 
acter, with a possible exception of 50 engaged in mining. All but 69 
of them, however, reported some farm experience at one time or 
other. Of the remainder 1,132 reported that they had had experience 
as owner-farmers, 88 that they had had experience as tenants, and 94 
that they had had experience as laborers. In addition, 187 reported 
having been born and reared on farms. Without doubt, in most cases 
some knowledge of farming was derived from this experience, but 
much of it was on peasant farms in Europe. This is also true of a 
considerable number of those having had experience as farm laborers. 
This European experience may not be of great advantage on cut-over 
land in the Lakes States. Of 278 cases reporting the number of years 
they had been engaged in farm work, 157 had 5 years or less experi- 
ence; 50 had from 6 to 10 years; 34 from 11 to 15 years; and 37 over 
15 years. The conclusion drawn from this analysis is that enter- 
prises included in these surveys followed, fairly consistently, the 
policy of selecting persons who had lived on farms some time in 
their lives. 

When the statistics obtained from the surveys are analyzed accord- 
ing to the foregoing classes, it appears that the foreign-born settlers 
started settlement with a beginning net worth of $1,247 as com- 
pared with an average of $1,197 for the native born. Those who 
came direct from the occupation of farming (comprising both native 
born and foreign born) had an average net worth of $1,764, whereas 
those who came from other occupations had an average net worth 
of only $991. The average for all classes of settlers was about $1,100. 
The farmers’ sons, tenants, and farmers usually brought from $1,000 
to $3,000 worth of cash and property, although many of them had 
practically nothing. Great numbers of those who came from cities 
had only a few hundred dollars. Many of them had a city home to 
sell or trade in. The American born were likely to have even less 
than the foreign born; it is more often lack of thrift than anything 
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else that has put them where they are and made them back-to-the- 
land pilgrims. The foreign born were usually thrifty, but their 
wages were relatively low, and many of them had not been earning 
American wages very long. 

The average of the net gains of the native-born settlers was very 
much greater than for the foreign born, the former amounting to 
$929 per year of settlement and the latter $397. These averages rep- 
resent to a large extent increases in land value, attributable either to 
clearing or to the general rise in the level of value. The average pur- 
chase of the native born averaged a little over 77 acres, and that of 
the foreign born only 67 acres. Thus the native born had a slight 
advantage from the increase in land values, although scarcely 
enough to account for 10 per cent of the disparity between the two 
groups in net gain. 

Similarly, those who were engaged in farming just prior to be- 
coming settlers made an average net gain of $714 per year as com- 
pared with $420 for those who had been engaged in other occupa- | 
tions. A little of this gain can be attributed to the fact that they 
purchased an average of 14 more acres of land than the others. 


TABLE 11.—Rate of land clearing of 510 settlers on 14 different projects, by 
class of settlers 


Average acres cleared per year 
per settler 


Class of settlers 


Cleared | Brushed | Marsh 
ofstumps} only clearing 1 
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Formerly engaged in other occupations----------------------------------- 2. 23 2. 26 0.70 
FALV CLARO ORAIICIISSOS Sasa so Seat osc ee one on see ee Bee eee See 2. 38 2. 45 0.95 


1 Largely removing fallen logs and roots of stumps. 


Table 11 shows that the native born cleared land faster than the 
foreign born, and those coming directly from farming cleared faster 
than those coming from other occupations. The difference is es- 
pecially notable in brushing and marsh clearing. This better record 
in clearing made by the farmer class is probably due in part to their 
considerably larger beginning net worth, which enabled them to 
spend more time in clearing rather than in outside work. However, 
the native born started with a smaller net worth and yet made more 
progress than the foreign born in net gain and in clearing. 


TABLE 12.—Classification of 509 settlers in Wisconsin and Minnesota, by age 


Number Number ‘ Number 
Age period 9) Age period of Age period of 
settlers settlers settlers 
a Years Years 
Wndereps 23 236222 | TDi RAOMO Abu. =o ses ee TOu160 LO Gos co a" 22 Sees 15 
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Table 12 gives the age classification of 509 of the 583 settlers. The 
age given is that at the time of the survey. ‘The average age was 40 
years. The average period since settlement of this group was 2.7 
years, so that the average age at the time of settlement was 37.3 
years. At the time of the survey two-fifths of the settlers were be- 
tween 30 and 40 years of age, and four-fifths were under 50. Thus . 
a fifth of them were 50 years of age or over, which is past the prime 
of life. | 

Table 18 shows in detail the beginning net worth for 451 of the 
settlers on 11 of the projects. In general, the beginning net worth 
of the settler is higher with age, except for the very oldest, but it is 
not proportionately higher. Those under 30 years average about 
$700; those between 40 and 55 about $1,200; and those between 50 - 
and 60 about $1,600. A man who is worth only $1,600 at 50 years 
of age is not very promising material for land settlement in the cut- 
over regions. In general, the settlers were not a very prosperous lot 
of people at time of settlement. Fifty-seven per-cent of the settlers 
were worth less than $1,000 at the time of settlement. Yet they ex- 
pected to be able to undertake and manage independent farming 
enterprises. 


Taste 13.—Beginning net worth of 451 Wisconsin settlers 


eee Number | Average | Average w2tie Number | Average’ }*Average - 
Beginning net of age of | acres in Beginning net of age of | acresin 


wort settlers | settlers | purchase wort settlers | settlers | purchase 


Sees ee eee 


Less than $0_--....- 10 38. 7 61.4 || $ 


1,600 to $2,000----- 22 42.8 72.6 
S0)to $200.2 52255... 47 40. 6 51.9 || $2,000 to $2,400--__- 24 43. 5 71.0 
$200 to $400___-_-.-- 64 39. 3 52.8 || $2,400 to $3,200-___- 25 44.8 89. 4 
$400 to $600___-...-- 47 35. 0 52. 5 || $3,200 to $4,000_--_- 5 52. 4 2.0 
$600 to $800__-.----- 55 38. 4 57.7 || Over $4,000___...-_- 17 44.5 195. 0 
$800 to $1,000______- 36 38. 8 62. 7 
$1,000 to $1,200_-_-- 39 38. 5 62. 4 Total 22s .302- 451 40.0 67.3 
$1,200 to $1,600_--_-- 60 40. 5 73. 4 


Of the 510 settlers on 14 projects, 45 were single men, 65 were 
without children, and 18 were brothers working in partnership or 
old men working with adult sons. The remaining 382 averaged 
3.4 children per family at the time of the survey. The group of 
foreigners averaged 4.4 children per family. The group made up 
mostly of native-born farmers averaged 1.5 children per family. Of 
the 882 families with children, 172 had 3 or more children, 104 had 
5 or more children, and 14 had 8 or more children. In 150 families, 
all of the children were under 10 years of age, and 34 families had 4 
or more children under 10 years of age. Only 110 had any children, 
either boys or girls, 15 years old or over. Thus, the families of the 
settlers with children were, on the whole, more of a burden than a 
help in the early stages of land settlement. 

A comparison of the different colonies as in Table 14 shows that 
very different policies have been followed in choice of types of set- 
tlers. Eight of the firms have especially sought foreign born and 
four of them especially native born. It is also apparent from the 
figures that a number of the companies are selling eee to “ back- 
to-the-landers,” especially Projects V, VIII, XIII, XIV, and XV; 
and other companies largely to farmers, especially Projects I, II, 
Dhiesand-V-r 
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The differences in average beginning net worth are very signifi- 
cant, ranging from $292 to $3,259. For most of the companies 
practicmg intensive colonization methods the average beginning 
net worth was not far from $1,000, the range being from $292 to 
$1,111. The companies making no advances to settlers were secur- 
ing settlers with more farm experience and more savings. 

Next to farmers, the settlers coming from metal-working trades 
and other trades made the most progress. Those coming from fac- 
tories and shops made the least progress, and common jaborers next 
to the least. 


e 


TABLE 14.—Types of settlers on 15 projects in Wisconsin and Minnesota 


ClASSGS eae eee ene ee ee I II Iii IV V VI VII VIII 

Per cent of foreign born___-_-.----.-- 73.0 73. 0 22.5 83.3 65. 0 9.5 90.0} 33.3 
F ‘ De Scan- 

Nationality comprising largest per- : . Ger- F Bohe- 

centage of foreign born__------- gk \Finns Finns | mans | Poles atpavds mians | Foles 
Per cent of settlers directly from 

HATIN Sens ores ceran ee aeN i egret FE Deeks 76.0 64.0 45.1 16.6 19.0 42.8 21.0 16.6 
Average farm experience of these 

CCAS) ee ee ek 9.0 2 Cell 13. 4 4.0 122 4.0 3.9 
Per cent merely raised on farms _-_-__- 8.0} 13.0 9.7 1.1) 47.6) 23.8] 13.0 66. 7 
Per cent with no farm experience_____ 0.0 13.5 9.7 33. 3 14.3 14,3 23.0 16.8 
Per cent from trades and metal work- 

CRstele 2 Eee a os re a 0.0 5.0 12.9 16. 6 28.5 33. 3 20. 0 30. 0 
Average beginning net worth________- $1, 828 | $1, 223 | $1,821 | $1, 106 $832 | $3, 259 | $1,377 $1, 086 
Average age at settlement (years)____| 38.1 32.3 38. 6 35.8 1.4 6.1 37.7 
OVaSSOS arses etek Re ek Vas AB I k. IX x XI XII XIII | XIV XV 
Pencenf ofioreien; born... ses. te 55. 6 29.3 PRU 0.0 16.0 60. 7 100. 0 
Nationality comprising largest percentage of Ger- | SD: | gio- 

foreign born_____-_-_- AGS eis Te es aR \ Poles mans qmnay vaks 
Per cent of settlers directly from farms_-___-_--_- 24.7 SOA 7 19.0 35.3 26. 0 33. 3 3.7 
Average farm experience of these (years) ---_-- 6.8 6.8 6.0 10. 4 Ol 6.5 4.4 
Per cent merely raised on farms___.._._______- 34. 0 One 19.1 10.0 40.0 45.1 81.1 
Per cent with no farm experience__..--_-____- 12.4 8.6 PB). 3) 10.0 0.0 11.8 3.8 
Per cent from trades and metal workers-_-__-_-__- 21.6 20. 6 52.3 43.0 12.0 25. 4 9.4 
Average beginning net worth____________.-_-_- $1, 086 | $1, 111 $974 | $2, 086 $292 | $1,338 | $1,034 
Average age at settlement (years)__-____-_---- 37.8 37.6 37.0 38. 1 36. 6 39. 5 34. 1 


One aspect of the problem that must not be overlooked is that the 
type of settlers solicited depends to a great extent upon the charac- 
ter of the land and location of the area. If the land is of good 
quality and not too hard to clear and if it is rather close to a city 
which affords a good market, in ordinary times it can be readliy 
sold to farmers or farmers’ sons of considerable means, or to city 
or village workers who have not been too long away from the farm. 
On the other hand, if it is stony land or poorly drained or if it is 
heavy clay or hard to clear, it can be sold only very slowly to pros- 
pects of the kind just described. This is almost equally true if the 
area is in the wilderness, far removed from civilization. Under 
such circumstances, it is only feasible to solicit foreign-born pros- 
pects or native-born city workers with small means. To attract 
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even these, a selling scheme needs to be devised with such features 
as easy terms of payment and advances of buildings and livestock. 
Lastly, once such settlers have been secured, some plan must be 
devised for taking care of them until they can support themselves 
from their holdings. 

The rate at which the land must be sold also affects the selection 
of settlers. A score of prospects of small means can be interested 
in a scheme which provides for credit advances and the like, to one 
prospect of the farm-minded type with several thousand dollars to 
invest. 

TERMS OF SALE 


Land is usually sold in the undeveloped parts of the Lakes States 
under one of the following arrangements, approximately in the 
order of their prevalence: 3 


(1) Small payment down, ordinarily $1.50 to $8 per acre, on land contract 
until all payments are made. Usually equal annual payments are required. 

(2) Same as above, except that a mortgage will be substituted for a con- 
tract when, or if, one-third or one-half of the purchase price is paid. 

(3) Payment of $250 to $600 down for 40 acres (somewhat more for 80 
acres) with buildings included; a land contract for a nominal period, re- 
placeable by a mortgage as soon as land clearing and other improvements 
made by the settler increase the value of his equity enough to support the 
mortgage. 

(4) Any of the above arrangements, with one, two, three, or five years’ ex- 
emption from payments on the contract. 

(5) Any of the above arrangements, with an option for a short period, some- 
times as long as two years, this option usually calling for quarterly or 
monthly payments; at the end of the period called for in the option a contract 
is given. 

(6) An option for a longer period, usually four or five years instead of a 
regular land contract. 


Table 15 shows that most of the farms purchased by settlers are 
bought, in the first instance, under contract. The periods of con- 
tracts range from 3 to 20 years, 5-year contracts being most common, 
8-year next, and 3-year next. Over a third of them are for 5 years, 
a fourth for 8 years, and a sixth for 10 years. The tendency is to- 
ward the longer periods. 

Table 16 shows that four companies are using options freely and 
that several sold considerable land under mortgages. 


TABLE 15.—Numober of settlers purchasing under different types of con- 


veyances 
Per- 
centage 

Number |} Average | initial 
Type of contract ofsettlers} initial | payment 
payment | is of pur- 

chase 

price 
Option:opmlease 23-2 ot Mie Re ee ee ee ee | 64 $81 5.7 
Contract £22329. ALESSI 2 Bee SEAR sa ee eee eee 382 449 23.3 
Deed subject: to,morteage:=-- 5-3. 24. Se ee oe ee ee 33 1, 671 52.3 
Cash ann tall. ee eS ee nee eee, ee een 25 1, 354 100. 0 
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TABLE 16.—Terms of purchase on 15 projects in Wisconsin and Minnesota 


Items indicating terms of purchase I II Tit IV V VI VIE VIII 


Average purchase price of farms __-_-_| $3, 183 ge Ee $1, 880 a $1, 593 | $3,167 | $1,167 | $1,093 
188 7 42 


Initial payment (on all conveyances)_| $416 $56 $235 | $1, 636 $208 $236 
Percentage initial payment is of pur- 

chase price on all conveyances_-_-_-- 13. 1 12.0 30. 1 31.6 14.7 51.7 17.8 21.6 
Percentage initial payment is of pur- 

chase price on all contracts________ 13.5 14.9 24. 6 23. 0 10.8 35. 7 20. 0 14.9 
Percentage of settlers’ beginning net 

worth paid on all purchases-______- 47.0 35. 7 31.1 30. 7 29. 4 50. 2 35. 0 ZEA 
Percentage initial payment is of ini- 

tlabtariincapitaieee ts see ee 2 I 22 23 26. 7 22. 2 Shi 45.9 15.2 19.2 
Percentage of sales on contracts_____- 72.0 68. 0 87.0 88. 8 66. 6 57.1 93.0 63. 3 
Percentage of sales on options______-_- 8.0 0 0 0 14.0 9.5 0 23. 0 
Percentage of sales with title paid in 

fuller onwMorteages, Fy. 20. 0 32. 0 12.9 11a a | 14. 2 3534.3" 7.0 13.3 
Average term of conveyances (years)_| 6.67 6. 92 8. 78 5. 25 7. 08 5.25 8. 20 5. 26 
Modal term of conveyances (years)_.|} 5 5 8 5 Nana ‘3 \ 5 10 { pad 4 
Interest rates on contracts___-_____-.. 6. 89 6. 20 6. 00 6. 22 6. 07 6. 00 6. 00 6. 00 
Average value of buildings, live- 

stock, etc., purchased with farm__ 0 | 1$295 1 $24 1$26 | 1$158 | 1$108 0 1 $29 

Items indicating terms of purchase Ix xX XI XII TEE” XLV XV 

Average purchase price of farms______________ $1, 963 | $2,593 | $1,995 | $4, 796 | $1, 384 | $1, 652 $977 
Initial payment (on all conveyances) _______- $383 $411 $477 $59 $74 $393 $428 
Percentage initial payment is of purchase 

price on all conveyances_-______-_______-___- 19.5 15.8 23.9 12.4 5.3 23.8 43.8 
Percentage initial payment is of purchase 

Pprice-onall’contracts ==: Ce vs tek ie hs! 18.9 15.1 23. 9 17.9 5.3 18.9 16.1 
Percentage of settlers’ beginning net worth 

paid on allepurchases=. -o- 25 -< = oe 35. 3 37.0 42.6 75. 0 25. 4 29. 4 41.4 
Percentage initial payment is of initial farm | 

lon en eee ee ee oe ae 17.9 15.8 Palen SUL 4.8 Apo 43.1 
Percentage of sales on contracts_____.____-___- 97.9 89. 6 95. 2 75.0 8.0 88. 2 73.5 
Percentage of sales on options_--_-__-_-__--_-_- 0 2.0 5.0 0 92. 0 4.0 0 
Percentage of sales with title paid in full or on 

TOPPA OSOLE Vie. DAE EEE Ce 2.0 18.6 0 25. 0 0 7.8 26. 4 
Average term of conveyances (years)______-_- 5. 88 (aot 7. 35 6. 83 4.00 9. 78 4. 87 
Modal term of conveyances (years) -__._------- { Aa e \ 8 5 5 4 10 5 
Interest rates on contracts___._.._________---- 6. 61 6. 00 6. 00 6. 00 6. 00 6. 00 6. 15 


$258 | $1, 465 $258 $197 1$111 
| 


] 

| 

Average value of buildings, livestock, etc., 
purchased swithiarm. |. s2-. 222 se FE 1$392 | 1$507 | 


1 Represents a few resales, a few old logging camps, and a few partly improved farms taken into the 
project. 


In a number of cases the principle of deferred payments is em- 
ployed. No payments other than interest are required for from 
one to five years after settlement; but the settler is expected to keep 
up interest and taxes, except in the case of two colonization com- 
panies which also permit the deferment of interest for from three 
to five years. In practically all cases where this principle is em- 
ployed it is conditioned upon immediate settlement, usually within 
a year, and in most cases upon the making of a certain amount of 
progress in improvements. ios 

Under such conditions the principle of deferment of principal 
would appear to rest on a sound basis and to be particularly adapted 
to the conditions of the Lakes States, where the settler is compelled 
to spend a number of years after settlement in clearing land and 
making improvements before he realizes any returns from his farm- 
ing. Frequently the company is compelled to give the settler credit 
for development purposes. In such cases there is little point in 
requiring payments on the one hand while extending loans on the 
other. — 
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Some concerns prefer to embody in their contracts a requirement 
for payments beginning the first year. Some of the very best colon- 
izing has been done under such contracts, the companies granting 
extensions freely to all deserving settlers. These companies justify 
this practice on the score that it is well to have the settler under ob- 
ligation to them, that it compels him to keep in touch with them and 
report his progress. The only objection is that some settlers prefer 
to stand on their own feet, arranging their affairs with the company 
in a strictly business way. This implhes a contract which they can 
reasonably be expected to carry out and a 5-year contract with equal 
payments is not such a contract in a large majority of cases. 

The most liberal contract written by any of the companies studied 
is one running for 13 years with no payment on the principal for 
the first 5 years. Almost as liberal is the contract of another com- 
pany, granting exemptions for 5 years on both principal and inter- 
est, but running for only 10 years. The 10-year contract with 1-year 
exemption written by another company is also reasonably liberal. 
A long-period contract reduces the payments to an amount so small 
that the settler will frequently be able to meet them. Even long- 
period contracts should provide exemption at least from payments 
on principal for the first three years. 

For many of the companies that are buying the land they colonize, 
the period of the contract is largely nominal. It is expected that the 
settlers will make such improvements on their farms that by the end 
of the exemption period the company will be able to sell or use as 
collateral a mortgage against the farm for the full amount of the 
original indebtedness. Such companies never expect the settlers to 
make any payments on their contracts. That their expectations 
were being realized is witnessed by the fact that all but 2 of 42 set- 
tlers on one project using this method had secured title subject to 
mortgage in five years or less; and upon a still newer project nearly 
as high a proportion had secured titles subject to mortgage in less 
than three years. Probably such mortgages have not of late been 
accepted as collateral as freely as during the inflation years, 1917 to 
1920. ‘The only reason for naming a period in a contract under such 
circumstances is that a contract must have a period, and the only 
reason for making it for as short a period as five or seven years is 
that it may act as a sort of penalty for the settler who does not clear 
the land as rapidly as he should. No company can be sure that it 
can sell mortgages of this sort whenever it wishes, hence it may not 
even mention the mortgage arrangement in the contract it writes. 

None of the companies adhered strictly to one form of contract, 
which is no doubt wise. For example, most companies would make 
more liberal arrangements in the matter of payments if the settler 
made a large initial payment. A frequent arrangement in such cases 
was “any payment at any time” within three or five years. Most of 
the companies would lengthen the usual period rather than lose a sale. 

A few companies wrote some contracts calling for monthly or 
quarterly payments. The land in such a case is made a sort of sav- 
ings proposition. The buyer meets the payments out of wages 
earned in the company’s sawmills and camps or on some job in the 
city. 

The amounts of the annual payments called for ranged from $50 
to over $700 in a few cases, the variations depending principally 
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upon the size of the purchase, the price per acre, the initial payment, 
and the period of contract. Most were between $100 and $300. A 
considerable number of contracts scaled the payments upward from 
about $50 the first year or the first year after the exemption period. 
That many land companies reduced the matter of size of payments 
to such detail indicates that they were still living in the faith that 
such payments could be met. Data included later in this bulletin 
will make it clear that under the conditions of cut-over land settle- 
ment this is largely a delusion, except when the settler has a regular 
job, as in a sawmill. 

Of the 64 options, 47 were for four years. These 47 were all on 
Project XIII, which used a peculiar form of option which it called 
an “option lease.” All that the settler was required to pay down 
at time of purchase was $10 on a 40-acre tract. Thereafter he was 


expected to pay $10 a month rent, to be applied on the principal 


at any time within four years that he exercised his option to 
purchase. In case the settler did enough work on his holding, the 
510 a month was to be deferred. This option might be converted 
into a mortgage or kept in force until all payments were made, 
provided the settler was satisfied. It is possible that the courts 
would decide that such an option made out for a period of years in 
lieu of a contract is to all intents and purposes a contract; that the 
settler, by virtue of his accumulated payments and improvements 
on his land, has acquired an equity in it, and that the land company 
will need to go through the same process to cancel as with a con- 
tract. 

One reason for using an option is that a good many prospects 
sign for a piece of land with a small amount down and then for 
some reason drop their payments. An option made under these 
circumstances can be closed out more easily than a contract. The 
amount paid down on an option is supposed to recompense the land 
company for the trouble and possible loss sustained in holding the 
land off the market and keeping it in reserve for the buyer until he 
is ready to take possession. Small amounts paid for this purpose 
give the settler no equity in the land. 

Another reason for using the option is that frequently a prospect 
wants a piece of land but does not have sufficient funds to pay down 
on a contract. Rather than lose the prospect, the company accommo- 
dates him with an option. A few companies were selling a good 
deai of land on option to city laborers with provision for payments 
on the installment plan. Some options stipulated that the settler 
should not move onto the land until he had secured his contract, but 
most of them allowed the settler to move on. 

Closely allied to the option are the “ application to purchase ” and 
‘field agreement” made out by the sales agent usually at the time 
the land is examined. These require a small payment down to bind 
the bargain until the contract can be drawn and closed by the 
central office. 

The number of buyers dropping payments on options varied. With 
companies requiring large payments down, say one-third, before con- 
tracts are made out, as many as one-third of the buyers may 
drop out. With companies selling to city people on the installment 
plan, especially if the land is poor, or the settlement plan ill-advised, 
the failures may be from 50 to 90 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
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this formed a principal source of income with at least one land com- 
pany operating in the Lakes States, and a considerable source of 
income on another. Land selling under such a scheme becomes a 
sort of device to part the prospect from a little money. The margin 
of payments down plus installment payments over salesmen’s fees 
and general operating expenses may not be great, but with an 
efficient organization can average at least 30 per cent. 

Probably as many settlers drop payments under contract as under 
option, but not so large a percentage because of the greater number 
of contracts. Much land was being sold under contract to persons 
who did not move on at once and many of these for various reasons 
let their contracts lapse. Even among those who moved on, the num- 
ber who dropped payments was appallingly large in some areas. 
- Only part of the time was it possible to sell the contract. No con- 
tracts were found which required the land company to buy back 
the contract, but many of the companies were doing it, at least in 
part of the cases. It is considered wise policy to help a discontented 
settler get away as quickly as possible and feeling as satisfied as 
possible. In almost any case, the company will have little to lose, 
because the improvements on the place, if the settler has made 
any, will more than offset the bad effect of an abandoned holding. 
The settler, on the other hand, has probably lost several hundred 
dollars of savings and earnings. 

A few companies were giving titles subject to mortgages with one- 
third or less paid down, thus obviating in the majority of the cases 
the need for a contract. At the other extreme were those who sold 
mostly under contract, using no mortgages. Many of these com- 
panies, however, would give a deed with mortgage if the settler 
really wanted it. Often the settler preferred to remain on a con- 
tract basis, because he was getting along well under the arrangement 
with the company not pressing for payments, whereas a mortgage 
would have put him under definite obligations. Usually in such 
cases the company has demonstrated its honest intentions in the 
community; but it is probably wisest to give the settler a deed when- 
ever he wants it, because it gives him a somewhat more secure tenure 
and is likely to prevent him from abandoning the project. Many of 
the companies that were using mortgages freely did so as a part of 
their plan of financing operations, for a mortgage is more mer- 
chantable than a contract. Five years was the usual period for mort- 
gages, but 30-year amortization mortgages were being introduced 
in a few colonies. 

Of 472 contracts studied, 278 called for 6 per cent interest, 8 for 
614 per cent, and 78 for 7 per cent. Table 16 gives the averages by 
projects. In 1919, a few were asking only 5 per cent. The com- 
panies had usually been able to borrow the necessary funds in the 
money centers at rates low enough to entail no direct losses at these 
rates. In only a few cases had losses been incurred in this way. 
Six per cent was less than prevailing rates on first mortgages in the 
northern part of the Lakes States. 

The actual interest rate specified in a contract, however, is more or 
less nominal. The rates of interest charged and the price per acre 
at which the land is sold are, in a sense, simply reciprocals of each 
other. Five per cent interest on $25 per acre calls for approximately 
the same annual interest payment as 8 per cent on $15.62 per acre, but 
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it calls for larger payments on the principal of the debt. The theory 
upon which land companies were proceeding is that most of the 
people who buy cut-over lands are more concerned at time of pur- 
chase with their interest payments and the amount of their first 
payment than they are with the ultimate price they have to pay. 
Whether an interest rate is high or low is something everyone can 
~ determine. It is not so easy to determine whether the price charged 
_ for the land is reasonable or excessive. An 8 per cent interest rate 
would seem much more like profiteering to a prospect from Iowa 
or the Twin Cities than $10 added to the price of the land. 

Table 16 gives the average size of the initial payments on con- 
tracts, options, and deeds subject to mortgage. For options, the 
average is 5.7 per cent of the purchase price (Table 15); for con- 
tracts, 23.3 per cent; for mortgages, 52.3 per cent. Included in this, 
however, are many initial payments larger than the company re- 
quired, and as many more that were smaller than the supposed mini- 
mum. When individual contracts were examined, it was found that 
most of the companies had taken what they could get rather than 
lose a sale. 

The average initial payment shown for contracts is too large to 
be typical for ordinary contracts, for it includes the initial payments 
of colonization firms which required a comparatively large down 
payment on the purchase price of the raw land, but agreed to make 
certain supplementary improvements, or to advance the materials 
for them up to an amount approximately equal to the value of the 
land. The standard amount required in such cases is about 35 to 
40 per cent of the purchase price of land, and about 15 to 20 per cent 
of the purchase price of the land and improvements furnished. The 
land companies not engaged in colonization were selling land under 
contract for from $1.50 to $3 an acre as initial payment. This 
ordinarily amounted to from 10 to 20 per cent of the purchase price 
of the land. 

Table 16 shows the average initial payment for each of the 15 
projects, and the relation of initial payment to the purchase price, 
to the initial farm capital, and to the initial net worth of the settlers. 
Limitations of these percentages should be made clear. In the first 
place the initial payment is that which had been made at the time 
of settlement. Some of the companies had sold on option for much 
smaller down payments, but had not permitted the settler to go on 
the land until he had accumulated a larger equity. Again, the initial 
purchase price included much more in the way of buildings and live- 
stock on some projects than on others. The table gives the values 
of building and livestock thus purchased with the land. Even in 
those projects where the furnishing of these extras at the start was 
a settled policy, not all of the settlers had elected to accept them, 
some having preferred to purchase only the bare land. On Project 
XIV the settlers had a choice and exercised it. On other projects 
the initial purchase price did not include these extras, but sub- 
sequent advances were made to enable the settler to construct build- 
ings, clear land, etc. Consequently, neither the percentage of initial 
payment to purchase prices nor to initial farm capital is fully sig- 
nificant of the extent to which all of the capital requirements of the 
| first few years were covered by the initial payment. 
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In spite of their limitations the percentages in Table 16 bring out 
some significant contrasts in the policies followed by the several 
projects. At one extreme is Project XIII, where settlers were placed 
on the land when on an average they had paid down only about 
one-twentieth of the purchase price and farm capital. This is the 
firm described above using the “option lease.” This firm had © 
taken on an average only $74 in initial payments and had placed © 
settlers on the land whose average initial net worth was only four 
times this amount. At the opposite extreme are Projects VI and 
XII which had been selling land to farmers with considerable 
capital. The large number of settlers paying in full or paying 
enough to secure a mortgage also increases these proportions for 
several of the companies. The table shows this effect by comparing 
the ratios for purchases on contracts and options with the ratios 
for all conveyances. The area of land purchased also is a factor. 

A high percentage of initial payment to purchase price usually 
means taking a larger than average proportion of the settler’s initial 
net worth. On Project VI, however, the settler still had over $1,600 
left to be employed for purposes of development, as compared with 
only about $218 for Project XIII, on which only 25.4 per cent of 
the settler’s net worth was taken for the initial payment. Project 
XII also appears to have been financed on a conservative basis, if 
judgment is based solely upon the relation of initial payment to 
value of purchase and initial farm capital; but the fact is that a 
large part of these values constituted an extravagant expenditure for 
buildings. Furthermore, three-fourths of the settler’s entire net 
worth was taken as initial payment. 

The financial status of the settlers surveyed is also indicated from 
another point of view by Table 17, which shows the relation of in- 
debtedness to total farm capital at the time of survey. The average 
indebtedness is shown to be only 40 per cent of the average farm 
capital, with a range from about 24 per cent to a little over 55 per 
cent, according to period of settlement. As will appear later, the 
decrease in the percentage in accordance with length of time since 
settlement was wholly due to increase in land values after purchase, 
partly because of land clearing and partly because of an increase 
in the general level of land valuation that took place during the 
period just preceding these surveys. The average amount of debt 
actually increased with length of period of settlement, the apparent 
decrease shown in Table 17 being due to the fact that the initial in- 
debtedness contracted by the settlers longest on their projects was 
smaller than that of settlers who had purchased more recently. 


TABLE 17.—Average farm capital, average farm debt, and relation of debt to 
capital for 451 Wisconsin settlers, classified by years since settlement 
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The outstanding fact in this whole matter of terms of purchase is 
that few of the high-grade land companies operating in the cut-over 
region of the Lakes States were really expecting to get any money 
payments on principal for at least the first 3 years. Several were 
not trying to get such payments for 5, 8, or 10 years. In the latter 
cases this was made possible by exchanging contracts made for 3 or 
5 years and requiring no payments on principal for 5-year mortgages 
at the end of the contract period. A 30-year amortization mortgage 
would require only a very small payment on the principal. 

The policy of not expecting substantial payments in the first few 
vears of settlement is really made necessary by the fact that the ordi- 
nary settler needs all available funds for developing his place and 
supporting his family. Furthermore, for a number of years only a 
small part of the cleared portion of the total acreage purchased is 
likely to be capable of yielding any considerable income, 


Taste 18.—Size of initial tract purchased by 510 settlers in Minnesota and 
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SIZE OF PURCHASE 


Table 18 shows the sizes of the plats initially purchased by 510 
settlers in Wisconsin and Minnesota. They fall largely in two main 
groups, the 40-acre group and the 80-acre group, the latter being 
somewhat the more numerous. Those who were farmers prior to 
becoming settlers, probably accustomed to the comparatively large 
farms of the corn, wheat, and dairy regions of the Middle West, pur- 
chased farms averaging 89.5 acres in size, and those who came from 
other occupations purchased farms averaging only 65.4 acres. The 
average for all occupations was 72.4 acres. 

Similarly, the foreign-born settlers purchased farms of smaller 
average size (67.3 acres) than the native-born (77.4 acres), although 
having larger beginning net worth. Apparently, European tradi- 
tion as to size of farms was the reason. In general, if the soil is 
light, if the land clears easily, or if considerable noncultivable land 
is included in the plats, the area of the farm should be larger than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

Table 19 shows a wide range in sizes of plats sold by the dif- 
ferent companies. Project I, selling wholly to farmers, averaged 118 
acres; Project VI, selling mostly to farmers, averaged 146 acres; 
Project XV, selling wholly to foreign born, averaged 57 acres. 


TABLE 19.—Size of farms sold, by projects 
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Differences were not all due to the circumstances mentioned. Dif- 
ferent colonizing companies had somewhat different policies. They 
were influenced by two opposite sets of consideration—one led them 
to divide the available area into a large number of small farms and 
the other to divide it into a smaller number of larger farms. 

One of the considerations against too small a unit is the com- 
paratively larger expense of selling a given amount of land. To 
divide 10,000 acres into 500 tracts of 20 acres makes the expense of 
selling the entire area much greater than to divide it into 125 tracts 
of 80 acres, for it costs about as much to sell a 20-acre plat as to 
sell an 80-acre plat. Again, if the company is helping to finance the 
development of the tract by advancing funds for constructing build- 
ings, clearing land, purchasing stock, equipment, seed, etc., it will 
have to invest a very much larger amount of capital if it divides its 
tract into 500 farms than if it divides it into 125 farms. Further- 
more, the greater the number of settlers on the tract, the greater the 
expenses for supervision, accounting, collections, and general services. 

On the other hand, the interest. which the company has in a rapid 
turnover of its capital exerts an influence against the sale of large 
tracts on credit. The ability of the company to get its capital out of 
a project is partly dependent on the ability of the settlers to meet their 
payments, which in turn depends on the amount of land they can 
get into cultivation. Ifthe company is using mortgages as collateral 
tor borrowing funds, it depends upon having each settler develop his 
holding sufficiently to support a mortgage. For a settler with a given 
amount of capital the larger acreage means a larger proportion of 
idle land and a heavier financial burden, thus decreasing the rate 
at which he can retire his indebtedness to the company. 

Another important consideration is that if larger rather than 
smaller tracts are sold to settlers a smaller proportion of the area 
sold will be cleared and developed in a given period after settlement. 
Consequently, the country will make a poorer impression on new 
prospects, and the whole level of land values in the area will rise 
more slowly. 

An important consideration is the available capital of the settler 
at time of purchase. Within certain limits, the more capital the 
settler has available, the larger the tract the firm will be justified in 
selling him. But if a colonization company is interested in the de- 
velopment as well as in the sale of its holdings, this principle is ap- 
plicable only within limits. It is true, the more capital the buyer has 
the more safely he can undertake the purchase of a larger tract from 
the standpoint of fulfilling the terms of purchase, but the payment 
of his land debt and the repayment of the capital advanced by the 
company must still depend upon the rate of development of his 
holding. 

If, instead of buying more land and making larger initial pay- 
ments, the settler with more capital would use it to support his 
family so that he would not have to work out so much of the time, or 
to buy dynamite and other land-clearing aids, he would undoubtedly 
be able to pay off his debts more rapidly. But there is a limit even to 
this conclusion for it is likely that the wages a settler can earn work- 
ing out are worth more to him part of the year than land clearing. 
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Land clearing is most economically done as a spare-time occupation. 
Moreover, it is not likely that the ordinary settler will be able to spare 
the money to hire help at land clearing, other than horse and machine 
work, and even if he had the money it is doubtful whether it is as 
economical to clear land in this way as to do it as a gradual and 
spare-time employment. 

There is another very important angle to the question: It is likely 
that the economic unit for farming in the Lakes States is in most 
cases larger than 40 acres. Farming this far north will largely be a 
hay-and-pasture type, a relatively extensive type. This will be off- 
set partly by the growing of small quantities of potatoes, sugar beets, 
and other intensive root crops. One company which sold mostly 40- 
acre tracts 10 to 15 years ago now regrets its policy. The settlers 
have most of the land in crops and improved pasture. Their families 
are now large enough to help, but there is not sufficient work for 
them. They are going to the city to look for jobs. It would have in- 
ereased the company’s burden to have sold these settlers eighties in- 
stead of forties, but it would have been better for the settlers in the 
long run. Some of the intensive colonization companies are a little 
shortsighted in this matter. They are thinking too much of their own 
problem of capital burden, and not enough of the future welfare of 
their settlers. 

On the other hand, although the settler with the larger holding will 
profit from the increase in the value of the land that is sure to come 
in any rapidly developing area and the cost of holding land may be 
offset by the advance in values, the problem of land settlement be- 
comes much more complicated in a time of falling land values be- 
cause of the necessarily large reserves of unproductive land in a 
ceut-over area. 

Many of the settlers are willing to take a chance on buying an ad- 
ditional 40 acres later on. The turnover is sure to be large even in 
the best-managed colonies. But although they are fairly sure to 
be able to get the land later, the chance will be small of getting 
exactly the 40 acres wanted. If the company could hold additional 
40’s in reserve for the settlers, the problem would be solved for them 
but the burden on the company would be considerable. Some of the 
companies are holding meadowland in reserve for this purpose, in 
some cases expecting to drain it before putting it on the market. 

There is thus a satisfactory compromise between selling the set- 
tler too much land and selling him too little, which can be deter- 
mined in various ways according to the system of land settlement 
followed. Companies that follow the policy of investing a large 
amount of capital in construction of buildings, preliminary clear- 
ing, provision of livestock and equipment, will probably lean toward 
the sale of small farm units; whereas companies that leave the settler 
free to finance his enterprise may be more favorable toward sell- 
ing a somewhat larger unit. None of the 15 firms studied really 
followed the policy of selling settlers as much land as they could 
safely afford to sell in view of the amount of initial payment the 
settlers were capable of contributing, with no regard to whether 
anything would be left for development of the purchases. ‘There 
were two or three, however, which leaned in that direction. The 
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tendency to oversell was especially likely to occur in the case of 
those firms which made a practice of listing their land for sale with 
local agents in prospect territory on a commission basis. Unless 
the colonization company exercises firm control over such agents, 
they are likely to oversell the prospects. 

Trading for other property is a practice that usually results in 
selling the settler more land than he ought to have. If a company’ 
trades in 60 acres of land at $1,800 for a $2,000 house, the company 
has not really made any sale as yet. The $2,000 house must still 
be sold. If, however, 160 acres of the same value per acre is ex- 
changed for the $2,000 house, then the company has really sold 
nearly 100 acres. Of the 15 companies studied, only one, Project VI, 
had followed this policy, which it abandoned in 1918. Nevertheless, 
it was a factor partly responsible for the average of 146 acres for the 
farms on this project. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING CREDIT POLICIES 


Credit policy is one of the fundamental phases of the problem of 
land settlement. The discussion thus far has made it clear that a 
credit policy can not be adopted without reference to the other cir- 
cumstances and policies which characterize the plan of land set- 
tlement. Thus the credit policy must be largely determined by the 
class of settlers selected. On the other hand, the more liberal the 
system of credit, particularly as regards the percentage required as 
initial payment, the more likely that the class of settlers attracted 
will be those of small means with the personal qualities usually as- 
sociated with and partly responsible for small means. 

The discussion of land settlement methods and policies has also 
made clear the fact that it is impracticable and undesirable to apply 
a cut-and-dried credit plan rigidly to all settlers. Prospective set- 
tlers differ greatly not only in ability but in financial condition. 
They vary in prospective income. Some may have prospective in- 
come from other property. Others may have some kind of steady 
employment which will yield a source of income, or they may have 
children who are earning something which can be contributed to- 
ward the making of subsequent payments on the development of 
the property purchased. 

In considering the problem of credit under the circumstances of 
land settlement in the Lakes States, it is therefore desirable to start 
with the basic conditions: (1) Farm captial requirements; (2) the 
amount of it supplied out of the beginning net worth of the settlers; 
(3) prospective receipts from the farm and from outside sources, 
including increases in farm inventory. 
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TABLE 20.—Conditions determining credit policy for 15 colonies in Wisconsin 


and Minnesota 
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FARM CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS 


Table 20 shows that the average value of farm capital, excluding 
cash on hand at the start, for the various projects ranged from $993 
to $5,040 (columns 5 and 6). Of 583 settlers, 60 per cent employed 
less than $2,000. Over one-third employed less than $1,400. Only 10 
per cent had farm capital above $3,500 in value. The average value of 
farm capital exclusive of cash on hand for all the settlers was $2,040. 
These settlers had, in addition, an average of $540 of cash on hand 
after settlement, the averages for the various projects ranging from 
$101 to $1,025. These figures should not be taken as indicating what 
the settlers should have, but rather what they did have. 

Table 21 shows that the value of farm capital at time of the survey 
varied from $3,317 for the settlers in their first year to nearly $6,000 
for the older settlers. The lower average for the very oldest group 
was due to the fact that it consisted largely of one group of settlers 
who purchased 40’s and whose investment in buildings and equipment 
was nearly stationary after four or five years. 

Obviously, a considerable part of the difference in amount of farm 
capital for the older groups as compared with those who have re- 
cently acquired their holdings represents the larger increase of land 
values over the longer period rather than a difference in the amount 
of capital put into the business; that is, the part of this increase in 
farm capital which represents increase in land values does not need 
to be considered in exactly the same sense as the remainder. That 
part of the increase of land value which was due to land clearing 
represents mostly labor, which, however, had to be supported while 
at work at home. 
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TABLE 21.—Average farm capital at time of survey, classified by years since 
settlement, Wisconsin projects 
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BEGINNING NET WORTH 


The settlers’ beginning net worth in these 15 projects averaged 
$1,237, or 48 per cent of the total farm capital, including cash on hand 
at time of settlement. This means that the lend companies had to 
provide 52 per cent of the initial capital. The percentages of initial 
net worth to total farm capital, including cash for the land settle- 
ment companies, range from 17.8 per cent for Project XIII to 71 
per cent for Project VI. (Table 20.) It should be noted that these 
extremes are largely the outgrowth of the policies of the land com- 
panies themselves in the selection of settlers and adoption of a credit 
policy. For instance, Project XIII is the one which went to an ex- 
treme in financing settlers with a minimum oi capitaltoinvest. Proj- 
ect VI pursued a policy at the other extreme, seeking only settlers 
with considerable capital and ability to finance the development of 
their farms. The problem of obtaining requisite capital was neces- 
sarily very difficult for, say, the 36.7 per cent of the settlers in this 
project who started with an initial net worth of less than $600, and 
probably also for the additional 28 per cent who had from $600 to 
$1,200. . 


RECEIPTS 


It would normally be expected that the capital requirements of a 
farming enterprise after the first year would be met, to a consider- 
able extent, out of current receipts. Table 22 makes it clear that not 
much can be expected from this source for a new farm in the cut- 
over region. The average receipts for the settlers who had completed 
only one full year were only $556, of which amount 69 per cent was 
from outside labor and 10 per cent from timber products. The only 
reason that more was not earned working out was that some of the 
settlers still had a part of their original cash on hand. The average 
for the settlers who had just completed 2, 3, or 4 years is $674, of 
which 50 per cent was outside labor and 11 per cent timber products, 
The slowly increasing crop and livestock receipts had reduced the 
proportion from outside work by a little, as compared with the set- 
tlers who had been on their farms less than two years. 
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TABLE 22.—Average receipts per settler for the last year (Wisconsin and 
Minnesota areas combined) 
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1 These data for less than 1 year are significant only as indicating the sources of receipts. The data do 
not include 56 settlers who had been on their holdings so short a time that they had no receipts. 


Average receipts for the 42 settlers between 9 and 12 years was 
$779, an increase of less than $100, as compared with settlers who 
had been on their projects only from 2 to 4 years. However, less 
than 15 per cent of the receipts of the former group was from labor 
off the farm and from timber products. Thus, with the passage of 
time settlers appear to increase their income very little; the principal 
change is in reaching the point where they can get along withou 
working out very much. . 

Out of the total receipts, averaging for all the settlers $549, must 
have come that part of the family living not furnished in kind by 
the farm, whatever farm expenses and additional farm capital may 
be required, and such cash payments as the settler was able to make 
toward interest and principal of: indebtedness. Obviously, there 
could have been very little left for adding to the farm capital. 
Whatever additions to farm capital occurred must have come from 
other sources. Table 23 shows that the settlers borrowed money for 
part of it, for on all projects except three the indebtedness had in- 
creased since settlement. The average increase was $261, and the 
range, from a decrease of $120 to an increase of $1,300. It is im- 
portant to recognize that the increases were over and above the in- 
debtedness contracted in the initial purchase of the land, and repre- 
sented supplemental borrowing. Some of the projects with the 
longest development periods show the largest increases in indebted- 
ness. 
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TABLE 23.—Average change in indebtedness since settlement 
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The other source of increase in farm capital was increase in in- 
ventory of land, buildings, equipment, livestock, etc. The average 
net gain of all settlers was $516 per year. Of this amount, $368 per 
year represents increase in valuation of the land in farms. This 
leaves only $150 per year for other increases in inventory. The 
increase in land valuation was supported in part by the clearing 
done. The record for these settlers is as follows: Average number 
‘of acres cleared per year, 2.55; average number of acres brushed per 
year, 2.22; average number of acres of marsh cleared, 0.67. The in- 
crease in land valuation was at the rate of $144 for every acre 
completely cleared, or if the three kinds of clearing are combined 
in the following assumed ratio: Clearing, 1.00; brushing, 0.40; marsh 
clearing 0.30; the increase in land valuation was at the rate of $100 
for every acre of combined clearing. Of course, this increase is 
attributable not only to clearing but also to the general increase in 
the level of land values. If the clearing is assumed to be worth 
$50 per acre, it would leave an average of $7.70 per acre of all land 
in the purchase as due to the general rise in the level of prices of 
wild land. If we assumed the clearing to be worth $60 per acre, it 
would leave $6.25 per acre as due to the general rise in the level 
of prices of wild land. 

The suggestion that a part of the increase in valuation shown 
represented a rise in the general value level for raw land is confirmed 
by other data. The average of 284 sales in Wisconsin in 1918 to 
1920, inclusive, was a little over $26 per acre. An average of 35 
sales from 1908 to 1910, inclusive, was a little over $16 per acre. 
This increase in the price level had been especially rapid in the 
two years preceding the survey. The majority of the companies 
had made a general increase in their price lists of unsold land, 
usually from $5 to $10 an acre in 1919 and 1920, and these increases 
had been reflected in the valuation of the settlers’ lands as reported 
by them. 

There was also an increase caused by the general progress of set- 
tlement in the community resulting in the improvement of com- 
munity facilities such as roads, marketing arrangements, and social 
institutions. 

At the time of the surveys these increases in the valuation of land 
appeared to constitute not only increases in farm capital, but in- 
creases in the security upon which loans might be based for procur- 
ing other forms of capital. 
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The general practice with reference to capital and credit on new 
farms in the cut-over region, as revealed by the survey, may be sum- 
marized as follows: The settlers ordinarily bring enough cash with 
them to support them most of the first year. For the next few years 
they earn most of their living at outside work. Gradually, however, 
the crop and livestock receipts increase to the point where it is no 
longer necessary to work out. All this time the settler is slowly in- 
creasing the net value of his inventory other than the increase which 
is due merely to the rise in the level of land valuation. Much of this 
rise represents labor at land clearing and the natural increase of live- 
stock. But a considerable part of it is borrowed by the settler, so 
that his debt is constantly increasing, at least for five to eight years. 
The basis of security for his loans is the increase in the valuation of 
his land due in turn largely to his land clearing. 

These facts make it clear why land-settlement enterprises in the 
Lakes States had been compelled to rely so largely on the increase 
in the valuation of land after settlement as a basis for exchanging — 
mortgages against the settlers’ indebtedness to the company. This 
had been the principal means of making the company’s capital re- 
volve. It must be remembered, however, that to whatever extent 
the companies had succeeded in getting their capital out by writing 
mortgages against these increased valuations and selling them to 
others, they had merely shifted the “holding of the bag.” The in- 
debtedness still remained. If the values should shrink, as they prob- 
ably have since the date of the field surveys, the new creditors would 
find the margin of security shrinking, with the additional legal dis- 
advantage that they are holders of mortgages instead of land con- 
tracts. 

Increase in valuation due to clearing and to the settlement of the 
community is a normal increase and may be counted upon under 
ordinary conditions in formulating a financial plan of land settle- 
ment, but an increase due to the general rise in the value of raw 
land is a temporary favorable circumstance that may cease to exist 
and can not safely be counted on as the basis of a plan of land settle- 
ment. Indeed, a falling level of prices for land may tend to affect 
somewhat the normal increase in valuation justified by clearing and 
improvement. | 
CREDIT POLICIES 


In actual credit policies there are two major alternatives: (1) To 
sell land only to prospects needing no credit that they can not ob- 
tain for themselves from local banks or elsewhere; (2) to sell to 
prospects of inadequate means and provide them with the necessary 
capital. 

The difficulty with the first alternative is in its application. Very 
few companies can be trusted to see to it that the settler has ade- 
quate means. As a matter of fact, it is a hard policy to apply. 
There are many prospects who, with inadequate means and without 
financial aid, will succeed as settlers. It is still possible to start 
with only a few dollars and win a farm in the cut-over region; but 
it will take a long time, and all of the capital needed to make a be- 
ginning, build the house and start land clearing will have to be 
earned elsewhere. Once the settler has moved onto the holding with 
his family, he will have to work out most of the year to support them. 
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There are enough settlers in every area who have done this so that, 
if it wishes to be blind to the preponderance of facts, a land company 
can advance the philosophy that “ pluck is the important thing,” that 
“money is not needed—it usually does more harm than good.” Or 
at least enough cases are successful to cause a well-meaning land com- 
pany to feel at times that it is denying the prospect a chance if it 
refuses to sell to him under such conditions. . 

At least 6 of the 15 companies are supposedly operating on the 
basis of selling only to settlers of adequate means. Probably 2 of the 
6 are properly restricting their sales. Another is selling freely, 
but discouraging its purchasers from moving onto their holdings until 
they have adequate means. Asa result, a large proportion of the land 
they have sold has never been.developed, and may have been resold 
two or three times. 

There are several cases on record where local banks came to the 
rescue and saved from failure groups of settlers with inadequate 
means who were sold land by unprincipled companies or agents. 

There are two plans for providing -credit for settlers with in- 
adequate means. One is to lend them money and supervise them in 
the spending of it, the other to spend it for them. 


LENDING AND SUPERVISING 


Of the 15 companies, only 1 really followed the first plan consist- 
ently. Another company was combining it about equally with the 
second plan. Four other companies were following it to some ex- 
tent. On Project XV the advances to the settlers at the end of 
five years amounted to an average of $900 on a 40-acre tract. The 
average purchase price of 40 acres was only $600. The $900 was not 
furnished all at one time, but at any time during the five years that 
the settler needed it. In the end, the loans were converted into 
mortgages and the mortgages were sold to a local bank. Such a 
policy requires very close supervision of the settlers. 

Project XIII, a company which was following both policies, had 
made loans to its settlers of an average of over $700 by the end of 
the third year, in addition to the improvements sold with the land. 


FURNISHING IMPROVEMENTS WITH THE LAND. 


The policy of furnishing improvements with the land and adding 
the price of them to the amount of the contract is being followed by 
5 of the 15 companies as a major program, and by 4 in a minor way. 
The list of things furnished with the land by the various companies 
is long, and each item has its special problems. Buildings, livestock, 
and equipment are the most important. Table 16 gives the average 
value per farm of these items furnished by the various companies. 

Five of the 15 companies were building houses for settlers, and 3 
others had experimented with the plan somewhat. With all of the 
5, the settler was free to choose whether he wanted a house built for 
him, and likewise with the barn. On some of these projects, nearly 
all the settlers chose to have houses built for them; on other projects, 
the proportion was much less. A large proportion of settlers on all 
projects preferred not to have barns built by the company. On 
most of the projects the buildings were all built according to one 
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plan or closely similar plans. On two projects, the settler had con- 
siderable choice. 

The proportion of settlers who wanted buildings erected appears 
to be dependent, to a large extent, upon the type of advertising done 
and of prospects secured. When the option to have a house built or 
not have one built is played up in the advertisements and sales talk, 
the proportion deciding against it is large. Asa result, most of the 
companies building houses were stressing the settlers’ freedom of 
choice in the matter. The rising cost of buildings was undoubtedly 
partly responsible for this policy. The prices at which the houses 
were advertised appeared prohibitive. The settler could not see why 
such houses should cost so much. Although every company which 
was building houses claimed to be furnishing them at cost, the gen- 
eral impression among the settlers in the community and among 
competing land companies was that a margin of profit was always 
added. Some heavy costs are connected with this kind of building, 
for materials must be hauled long distances and carpenters must be 
transported to and from town. 

The usual type of house constructed by the companies on the proj- 
ects surveyed was one-story and had two or three small rooms. A 
few had low sleeping rooms above. They were usually sided only 
with paper and strips or with siding in addition on the front. The 
floors were generally hardwood. Such houses were selling at prices 
ranging from $300 to $750 depending upon size and finish. One 
company had erected ready-cut houses and barns at a cost of about 
$2,000, but most of them were unoccupied. 

Arguments advanced in favor of building houses for settlers are: 
(1) The settler has a place for his family to move into when they 
arrive. This makes them more contented. Discontent of the family 
is a large factor in settlers’ failures. (2) The settler does not have 
to use valuable time in putting up a house when he should be clearing 
land and getting in his first small crop. When settlers move in, in 
April or May, it is very important that they get to clearing land for 
the first crop at once. (3) The company can economize for the set- 
tler by buying lumber in quantities and organizing construction on 
an efficient basis. Especially is this true if lumber can be sawed on 
the company’s holdings near by. _- : 

Arguments advanced against building are: (1) The settler can 
erect these buildings much more economically than he can hire it 
done, especially if the company will furnish him lumber at quantity 
prices. He can do most of the work himself, and at odd times when 
his time is not valuable. Cost of transporting workmen is saved. 
(2) He can usually find a place to rent for a month or two for his 
family, or leave them behind for awhile; or he can come up the fall 
before, erect his house and even clear some land. (3) Houses con- 
structed in advance by land companies are undesirable and are not 
likely to please the families of the settlers. At best, such houses can 
not ordinarily be used to advantage as part of the permanent struc- 
ture to be erected later. A settler with even fair means is not ordi- 
narily attracted by a ready-made two-room one-story house. 

The house-building program appeals to prospects who have from 
$500 to $1,000. Such settlers can not ordinarily make a first pay- 
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ment down on a piece of land, erect a house, and have enough left 
to last until winter. The companies that build houses usually re- 
quire a payment down about equal to the price of the house and 
other things advanced. This means that the settlers make no real 
payment on the land. The house-building plan is therefore a credit 
plan to enable settlers with small means to get started when other-.- 
wise they could not. Undoubtedly, it has enabled large numbers 
of deserving families to attain a foothold on the land. 

In effecting the settlement of people of this class, the real issue 
is not between building houses and not building houses, but between 
building houses and advancing loans for building houses or lumber. 
Three companies in 1920 were advancing building material and 
letting the settler build his house. In fact, there is less call for 
houses when saw-lumber can be cut on the land or when houses can 
be rented for a while. Many settlers, especially in Minnesota, still 

erect temporary log houses. 

Only one company of any magnitude was clearing land in advance 
of settlement. This company was brushing 2 or 8 acres around 
the houses they were erecting to protect the premises from fire 
and to make room for the first: year’s garden. ‘Two or three other 
companies had done a little brushing. Superficially, the proposal 
to clear 5 to 10 acres for each settler seems sound. It means that 
he can have some income from his place, from the start. It would 
also seem desirable to brush another 5 or 10 acres and seed it to 
clover to get a pasture and meadow started. However, all except 
one of the companies that had tried this plan had abandoned it. 
One company said it almost went bankrupt as a result of its 
experiment. 

The difficulty, they claimed, is that it costs the company so much 
more to hire land cleared than it does the settler working for himself 
that the farms can not be sold for enough more to reimburse the 
company. It is probably true that no way of clearing land has yet 
been found which is as economical as having the settler do it himself 
at odd times along with his other work, using stump pullers, dyna- 
mite, and all the other modern labor-saving devices in the proper 
manner. It would seem, however, that having a few acres cleared 
to start with is so important as to outweigh the extra cost of hiring 
it done in advance. It is likely that the matter has not been given a 
thorough trial by a company capable of carrying the experiment 
through to a conclusion. Undoubtedly, such an experiment would 
require considerable extra capital. 

An alternative to clearing land in advance for a settler who has 
only limited means, is to lend him money to live on while he is doing 
it, and money for dynamite and stump pullers. This means that 
he will be able to raise only garden crops the first year, and these 
mostly among the stumps if the timber has been thick. He will 
have to depend on wild hay for winter feed for his one cow, which 
is all he can usually afford under such circumstances unless the 
region happens to be one with abundant natural grass. Even if 
several acres of land were cleared for him in advance, he would still 
have to work out or work on his own timber a large part of the time 
for the first few years. The land clearing will merely have the 
effect of making his farm support him a year or two sooner, 
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Several of the companies sell one milk cow, or two if the farm is 
large, with the land. This is always optional with the settler, and 
many settlers buy their own cows or bring cows with them. One 
advantage of having the company furnish the cow is that it can 
probably buy to better advantage and select better cows than will 
the type of settler attracted by such settlement plans. Generally 
speaking, the settlers in a new country do not have good cows. On 
the other hand, they ordinarily can not afford to have first-quality 
cows at the start, for frequently they are not good dairymen, and 
usually do not have first-quality feed for the cows. Another advan- 
tage in having the company furnish the cow is that the settler in 
many cases has not the means with which to buy, and the cattle- 
buying program is a method of supplying the settler with credit. 

In some cases the provisions with respect to furnishing the settler 
with cattle are included in the contract; in other cases, inserted in 
the contract later at the time the cattle are provided; in still other 
cases, the arrangement is based on a chattel mortgage or by a 
promissory note, in each case generally separate from the contract. 
When covered by a chattel mortgage, the cattle must be paid for 
within a short period, two years in Wisconsin, or some new form of 
security provided to cover them. If cattle must be paid for in two 
years, this constitutes a departure from the three to ten-year exemp- 
tion from payments that is the basic idea of most of the new coloni- 
zation policies. 

Difficulties in buying cattle for settlers are: (1) Many of the 
cattle are sure to prove unsatisfactory and the settler will complain 
about them, if he knows what to expect from a reasonably good 
cow. (2) There will be faults in the animal which will appear 
only at time of freshening. (3) The settler’s feed is not likely to 
be of the best in the first two or three years, and even good cattle 
will not do well on poor feed. The ordinary feed of cattle in the 
cut-over country during the winter is hay and a very little grain. 
Much of the hay is wild hay and marsh grass. At the price of con- 
centrates in the settlement areas, a settler can not afford to buy much 
concentrated feed. Prices of high-grade cows are established by 
what experienced and efficient farmers can make them earn by giv- 
ing them high-quality feeds. A poor dairyman feeding poor feeds 
will run behind if he attempts to buy high-grade cattle at prices 
established in this way. (4) Settlers sometimes neglect their cattle, 
occasionally even losing them in the woods. (5) If any of the 
cattle do not turn out well, the company has to square itself with 
the settler by replacing them. The losses from this source have to 
be distributed over the other cattle in the form of an addition to 
their price. Because one company did» not make sufficient allow- 
ance for this, it lost several thousand dollars from this cause in one 
year’s operations. 

On two settlement projects cattle were furnished the settlers by 
separate cattle loan organizations, hence were not included in the 
settlers’ contracts. The colonization companies owned a large share 
of the stock of these organizations. Local banks furnished the nec- 
essary capital. The managers and directors of the cattle loan or- 
ganizations supervised the loans and in most cases guaranteed them. 
Undoubtedly this arrangement is desirable, particularly because it 
reduces the number of things which the land company seems to be 
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_ doing for the settlers and thus helps to remove the appearance of too 
much paternalism. 

Provision for furnishing the settlers with cattle is needed when- 
ever the settlers are not sufficiently supplied. This may occur during 
the first year or two of settlement, when a settler should ordinarily 
have one or two cows. It may occur again at a later period after 
the settlers have 10 or 15 acres cleared but are without means to buy 
the additional cattle needed. Frequently, however, settlers who 
come from older farming districts bring too many cattle with them 
the first season. They usually manage to get along with them until 
winter comes, when the feed falls short and the buying of feed 
bankrupts the settler. 

Only a few companies were helping their settlers to get horses, 
and then only after a few years. Usually enough settlers bring 
horses with them, against the advice of the land company, so that 
the settler without horses can hire the horse labor he needs. Some 
companies rent horses to their settlers. Projects X and XIII were 
following this policy. The general opinion is that settlers should 
not have horses for the first year or two; it is much cheaper for 
them to hire. Generally for several years settlers are not able to 
grow enough feed to keep horses during the winter. After a settler 
has cleared 5 or 10 acres, he can afford to buy one horse to do his 
light work and take him to town and back for his trading. He can 
double up with his neighbors for work requiring a team. After 15 
or 20 acres are cleared, the settler may be ready for a second horse. 
The settler always needs cows before he needs horses. 

Settlers do not accept the advice of the land companies in the mat- 
ter of buying horses, because they do not like the idea of carrying 
their provisions on their backs from the nearest trading post and 
of doing things by hand which can be done more easily with a horse. 

An exception to the foregoing plan, both as to cattle and horses, 
should be made where there is an abundance of natural feed and com- 
paratively easy clearing, or if there is plenty of teamwork to do in 
the winter. 

A few companies also furnish, if desired, a pig, a few chickens, 
and a small supply of feed. Usually these extras are priced sep- 
arately from the land, so that the settler knows exactly how much he 
is paying for each. 

COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENTS 


Costs of community improvements are as surely included in the 
contract price as are buildings and livestock, but they are not sep- 
arately designated in the contract, so that the buyer does not know 
what he is paying for them. They are of two types: Those that are of 
vital concern to the settler, such as roads, schoolhouses, and cream- 
eries; and those that are of less consequence and cost little, such as 
community-center planning and parks. 


LAYOUT OF TRACT 


Nearly all tracts have some land which is either too rough, too 
wet, too stony, or too sandy for crops. If the layout is carefully 
planned, most of this, unless it occurs in large blocks, can be included 
in settlers’ plats. This will makethe farms vary considerably in 
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size if all settlers are given approximately the same amount of till- 
able land. There is probably a tendency to lay off land settlement 
projects too much in 40’s, 80’s, and other even units. Ordinarily, 
it is impossible to get the right proportion of pasture, meadow, and 
crop land, and have the units so uniform. 

If noncultivable land les in a large block, some other way must 
be found for handling it. One company was expecting in a few 
years to sell a large marsh in 10-acre and 20-acre plats to the set- 
tlers now in the colony. Another was planning for joint use of pas- 
ture and meadow land on a rental basis. Another was laying out 
its rough land in sheep farms. The layout of a tract is closely re- 
lated to road planning. If a road is established in the wrong place, 
it is frequently impossible to incorporate some tracts in farms to 
advantage. The land between roads and streams and around lakes 
is especially likely to suffer. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The advantages of community planning constitute one of the chief 
reasons for having a compact tract to colonize. Without a compact 
tract, it is not possible to locate community centers, lay out roads, 
reserve land for public use, and to plan the use of the land so there 
will be a minimum of waste. 

A few companies are making the planning of the tract a rather 
elaborate business, first giving the tract a hasty but detailed survey 
and then mapping out the tract according to soil, topography, and 
mode of utilization. On this basis the layout is planned. Finally, 
in some cases, a colored map is prepared to help the prospect in 
selecting his land. The map gives them a chance to see that the best 
land has been divided between several plats. Other companies op- 
pose this practice on the ground that it hinders rather than helps 
ane sale, and that prospects are never satisfied with the plats as 
aid out. 


ROAD BUILDING 


Road building is more important than all the other community 
improvements combined. Several of the colonization companies 
were building roads to all their lands before selling them; in other 
cases they were cooperating with the local townships and getting 
them to build the roads. Where the colonization company owns a 
large share of the taxable property in the township, 1t makes little 
difference which way the matter is handled. Another plan in use 
was for the land company to cut out the road and remove the 
stumps, and the township to do the grading. The settlers are able 
to use the road before it is graded, and when enough of them move 
in the township is in a position to do the grading. Some of the 
companies considered it highly important to make their land acces- 
sible by roads before they offered it for sale. They believed that the 
land sold enough more easily and for enough higher price to war- 
rant the expense of road building. 

Several land companies were paying no attention to roads, leav- 
ing the matter almost entirely in the hands of their settlers. As a 
result, in some cases, the settlers could not be reached except over 
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old logging trails or over logging railroads. It would be hard to 
imagine worse roads than some of these. 

Among the 583 settlers surveyed 65 complained about the roads. 
Most of these settlers were on Projects I, VI, VIII, XI, and XIII. 
Obviously, some of the companies or their salesmen had made promises 


which had not been fulfilled. Where the roads are poor the mail | 


service is poor, and 14 settlers complained about inadequate mail 
service. 

Where land is being colonized over widely scattered areas, fairly 
satisfactory roads may already be built most of the way. Occa- 
sionally land companies under such circumstances give the township 
a few hundred dollars to extend the road the rest of the distance; 
but instances were found of land companies selling scattered tracts 
that were almost inaccessible. 


SCHOOLHOUSES 


Land companies frequently have to make special arrangements 
with the local governments to secure the erection of schoolhouses 
for their settlers. 'The companies studied had not always been so 
prompt in this matter as desirable. Forty-five settlers included in 
the surveys made complaints on this score. | 


VILLAGE SITES 


Several of the companies were laying out village sites. Where 
these were laid out around railroad stations already established, or 
where the company had succeeded in having a railroad station estab- 
lished at the desired point, the company usually had managed to 
control the location and the carrying out of its plans. Under these 
circumstances the extra forethought is well worth while, because there 
is an opportunity to add to the attractiveness of the community at 
very little cost. If the company can bring about the erection of ap- 
propriate store buildings, bank building, community hall, etc., it 
will add even more to the advantages of the situation. 

In several cases where companies had endeavored to lay out village 
sites away from railway stations, they had not been successful. The 
settlers had ignored the grants of land for schoolhouses and churches, 
and had located these buildings to suit their own wishes. Even 
buildings already erected had been left unoccupied. 

There can be no question about the value to settlers of laying out 
tracts and roads properly, of actual road construction, and of secur- 
ing good stores. A symmetrical and clearly defined plan for a 
colony looks well on paper and is likely to make such a deep im- 
pression as to obscure the more important considerations. It is vital 
to recognize that this community planning will not guarantee the 
success of the settler. Except for such things as road building, it 
must be said that community planning is not likely to contribute in a 
large degree to helping the settler pass through the critical period of 
the first few years of his occupancy of the land. And, unfortunately, 
such plans frequently omit actual road building. The roads laid out 
on the plan are likely to be merely trails, and the economic develop- 
ment of the colony for some time will not justify anything more. 
The churches and schools are likely to be largely on paper, and the 
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recreational reserves not only undeveloped but little employed by 
settlers engaged in the stern task of clearing stumps and brush and 
wresting a bare subsistence from the wilderness. Community plan- 
ning is largely one of the amenities of colonization and not one of its 
vital features. It is no substiute for good land, adequate credit ar- 
rangements, and selection of suitable settlers. 


MARKETS 


Land companies frequently find it necessary to look after markets 
for the settlers’ products, especially in the early stages of settle- 
ment. The usual policy is to start farmers’ cooperative associations 
as soon as possible. Livestock associations and buying associations 
can be started comparatively early. Cheese factories can be started 
with a small number of cows, but it is not advisable to start cream- 
eries too soon. Cooperative cream shipping is safer. In all cases, 
it is a question as to whether to begin operating on a cooperative 
basis, or to wait until the settlement is better established and the 
various elements in it are harmonized. For this reason companies 
were in some cases building creameries and cheese factories and oper- 
ating them until the farmers were strong enough to buy them out. 
In other cases, the land companies were either furnishing the major 
portion of the capital and retaining a controlling interest in the 
associations or were accepting the settlers’ notes as a basis for loans 
with which to buy shares of stock in the associations. The objective 
was to put the management in the hands of the settlers, yet keep it 
under the control of the company. 


BANKS 


When land is sold to settlers with limited means, somebody must 
lend them money. Even if they are able to get outside work, they 
will need some loans. Either the land company must do it directly 
or it can put its money into a bank and create a separate institution 
for handling the settlers’ loans. This policy had been adopted in 
some cases. An argument in favor of it is that it removes the ap- 
pearance of too much paternalism. On the other hand, if a land 
company is really going to take care of its settlers, loans will have 
to be made that are beyond the limits of good banking risks. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR OUTSIDE LABOR 


A land company has no greater responsibility than that of pro- 
viding outside labor for its settlers or making sure that it is available 
in the community. A settler either has to bring cash enough with 
him to support his family or he must have work. This is true for 
nearly all settlers for the first two or three years, and for a majority 
of them for four or five years. Therefore, for a land company to 
bring in settlers without some provision for their outside employ- 
ment is exceedingly reprehensible. More companies are to be criti- 
cised on this score than on any other. Settlers were found in nearly 
every project who had spent nearly their last dollar and did not 

ow where to get a job. The field men who called upon the set- 
tlers usually found from one-third to a half of the settlers away 
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from home at work, although the survey was made in July, August, 

and September. If ‘settlers in their first year, still living on the cash 
they brought with them, be excluded, the proportion would be con- 
siderably higher. If the husband were working near-by, the family 
had usually remained on the holding. If he were working in the 
mines or harvest fields or in the city, the family had frequently gone 
to stay with relatives. 

Intensive colonization companies usually have work for a few men 
at building roads, houses, cutting timber, or clearing land for settlers. 
But this seldom provides work for all of them, especially aiter the 
first year or two when most of this work is done and the new settlers 
have exhausted their savings. Many settlers’ families in the cut-over 
region of the Lakes States suffered greatly during the Spignck 
period of 1920, and following, when saw mills were idle. 

The most humane policy practiced by any company in this matter 
was that of Project XIII. The settlers on this project were financed 
while clearing their own land, the amounts advanced being propor- 
tional to the extent of clearing that they accomplished. 

Obviously there are some important advantages in favor of set- 
tling land as rapidly as the timber is cut in lumbering operations. 
This means that settlers can be established on one part of the tract 
while the remainder is being logged. It provides the settlers with 
work and the lumber department with laborers who are more stable 
and reliable than the transient laborers usually employed. Logging 
teams can be used in the summer for road building and land clear- 
ing. Lumber can be furnished the settlers at very low cost. Lum- 
ber camps furnish a market for some of the settlers’ products. 
Lastly, the land is put into crops and pasture before the second 
growth makes much headway. Four of the fifteen projects were 
lumber companies following such a policy. Many other lumber 
companies in the Lakes States were supposedly following this policy, 
but their selling campaigns were so mild that only a small part of 
their available land was sold each year, even during the period of 
active demand which preceded 1920, 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


As shown by Table 24, there was much difference of opinion 
among the companies as to the proper development policy. Many 
of the companies stressed the brushing of land at first, believing that 
clover, hay, potatoes, rutabagas, and garden crops can be grown be- 
tween the stumps for the first year or ‘two while the hay and pasture 
acreage is being expanded. The easiest land to get into use is or- 
dinarily the marshland; hence, such companies ‘urged clearing as 
much marshland as possible the first season. A few companies, on 
the other hand, believed it more important to get 5 or 10 acres en- 
tirely clear of stumps and stones at the start so that the farm work 
could be done with machinery and horses. They believed that the 
settler should not waste his energy doing work by hand that should 
be done with machinery and horses. They therefore furnished 
horses and equipment to help him with his clearing and brushing, 
and then with cultivating his crops and harvesting them. After this 
start was made, they too favored pushing the brushing faster than 
the clearing to obtain the much-needed pasture and to give the hard- 
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wood stumps a chance to decay. But there is no use in having pas- 
ture for more cows than winter feed can be provided for. Grass 
and clover develop rapidly on most of this land after the brush is 
removed and the sunlight reaches the soil, whereas most brush pas- 
ture is of little value. 

On many of the plats there are patches which are easier to brush 
and clear than the rest. The colonization companies all agreed that 
the settler should attack these first no matter where they are located. 


TABLE 24.—Development policies of 15 companies. Acres cleared or brushed, 
according te years since settlement 


First year Second year Third year Index all years 
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The clearing record of a project depends more upon the’ kind of 
clearing available than upon anything else (Table 24). Some proj- 
ects (I and II, for example) had a considerable acreage of good 
marshland relatively easy to clear. Where the land has been burned 
recently, the record especially for the first few years will be very good, 
for there are sure to be patches that require very little work. Set- 
tlers always clear more land the first season than subsequently, 
partly because they are able to work at home and partly because they 
select the easiest land to clear. 

Most. of the lumber companies had cut off everything worth log- 
ging before selling the land, or had reserved what timber was left for 
a year or two. Some of them, however, had made a practice of leav- 
ing enough scattering timber to supply the settler with lumber for 
his buildings. The intensive colonization companies in some cases 
had even removed all the small timber suitable for ties and pulp 
wood. This provided winter work for settlers, and yielded a consid- 
erable net income at times when the market was good. The settlers, 
however, do not always take kindly to having the land stripped in 
advance. 

EXTENSION PROGRAM 


Most of the settlers surveyed would profit greatly from the right 
kind of guidance in developing their projects and in choosing and 
caring for their crops and livestock. Relatively few had the kind of 
experience needed to make them good farmers at once in the cut-over 
region. Many had no farm experience, or had it too long ago to be 
of much help. Many had experience only in Europe. Few knew 
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the technique of land clearing. A large proportion had no experience 
in managing an enterprise, or were in their present condition because 
they had been poor managers. 

Consequently, nearly all the companies were making some effort to 
- guide their settlers, but with about half the companies it was inci- 
dental to their other activities. Their frequent trips with prospects . 
gave them a chance to see many of their settlers several times a year. 
At the other extreme, several of the companies employed agricultural 
advisors who called upon the settlers regularly and took records of 
their progress. One company employed in addition a woman to 
look after the home, poultry, and garden work. Another company 
was employing a land- -clearing demonstrator. Project XIII had the 
most elaborate extension program, even issuing mimeographed sheets 
of information to settlers. This project was working with settlers 
that averaged nearly 387 years of age, whose net worth averaged only 
$292 at time of settlement, and was allowing an unusually large mar- 
gin of credit. It is easy to see why extension work and close super- 
vision were necessary. Several of the companies were making what- 
ever use they could of the regular county agricultural advisor. 


DEMON STRATION FARMS 


None of the 15 projects really had a demonstration farm and few 
land companies in the Lakes States believe in demonstration farms. 
They consider it better policy to use the successful farms in their ter- 
ritory as examples of what can be done and how to do it. Project VI 
had a farm that was so named, but its activities were demonstrational 
only in a limited way. Project XIII also had a central farm, but 
it was principally headquart ters for the company’s elaborate program 
of development and supervision. The difficulty with demonstration 
farms as parts of colonization projects is that they usually show 
what can be done if enough labor and capital is expended, and especi- 
ally if enough high- -priced management is employed. They do not 
show what can be done with an economical combination of the labor, 
capital, and quality of management available to the ordinary settler. 
Two companies in the Lakes “States, not included in the fifteen, were 
using demonstration farms in an unfair way, employing the crops 
grown at great expenditures for fertilizer and irrigation to deceive 
prospects as to the possibilities of the land. 


PATERNALISM 


Companies with liberal credit programs can not escape being pa- 
ternalistic. The more lberal they are, the more paternalistic they 
must be. To be secure they must look after their loans. They 
must even tell their settlers what to do and what not to do in many 
cases. In so doing, however, they lay themselves open to a great 
deal of trouble. Farming is very uncertain. Frosts may occur at 
untimely periods. Drought or disease may attack the crops. In 
fact, a dozen things may happen to make a carefully considered plan 
prove a failure in any year or over a series of years. An example 
is found in the program of one land company in encouraging their 
settlers to build silos. It presently developed that either their 
settlers were not ready for silos or that the land was too far north 
for the profitable use of a silo, 
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If a company stands behind any plan, it must expect to accept the 
complaints that follow. It is because of these difficulties that the 
companies ‘are disposed to create separate institutions wherever pos- 
sible for handling much of the service work for the settlers. It is 
not strange, therefore, that many land companies favor the old- 
fashioned policy of selling land on straight 5 or 10 year contracts 
with no provision for additional credit. Such a policy is fraught 
with much less grief for the company. The fact is, ‘a paternalistic 
policy works out successfully only if there is a strong personal touch 
between the prime movers in the enterprise and the settlers. It will 
not even do to have the president of the company away too much of 
the time. Where this personal touch has been neglected, the policy 

has not worked well. Ill feeling has almost always been engendered 
as a result and companies have frequently fallen back upon a strictly 
business policy. 


PRICES OF LAND AND COSTS OF SELLING 


The price at which wild land of cultivable grade was being sold in 
1920 varied from $15 to $50 per acre, in the districts visited by the 
field investigators, depending upon location and quality (fig. 12). 
__ The bulk of it was sold at $25 to $35 per acre. These prices do not 
include the improvements that were sometimes furnished with the 
land. The price depended upon what the company had to pay for it, 
upon the company’s selling costs, upon the cost of the coloniza- 
tion service rendered, and upon the company’s margin of profits 
(Table 25). 

Five or ten years ago, much good land could be bought in large 
_ tracts for $5 to $7 per acre and even less. At the time this survey 
_ was made wholesale prices for wild land were as high as $12 an acre. 
After the companies had added the costs of their services and sold it 
for $25 to $35 per acre, most of the landowners in the same general 
territory considered that their land was worth the same price. In 
fact, one of the bad resuits of intensive colonization is the tendency 
to increase the general level of land valuation outside of the coloniza- 
tion projects, a level not justified by the special services rendered by 
the companies themselves to settlers within their projects. 


TABLE 25.—Comparison of prices for wild lands on 15 projects, index numbers 
being based on average price for the year 
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Selling costs varied from $1 per acre to $10, and even $15 in the 
ease of companies not very successful in making sales. Companies 
with modest sales organizations were selling at a cost of $5 per acre 
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or less. The elaborate and powerful sales organizations were spend- 
ing around $10 per acre in making their sales. These differences in 
costs are important from the standpoint of the settler. If the set- 
tler has made up his mind to buy a piece of cut-over land if he can 
find the right kind, he probably does not need to pay $10 per acre 
to be convinced that he ought to buy. He will do better dealing 
with some company with a milder selling organization. The same 
is true in regard to the intensive type of colonization service. This 
is a considerable expense to the company. It is worth while only 
to the settlers who need it. The making of advances to settlers and 
the maintenance of elaborate service organizations are valuable serv- 
ices only to those who do not have the necessary means or experience. 
However, there are some elements in the services of reputable coloni- 
zation companies which are valuable to any settler, especially the 
road building and the selecting of suitable land. 
Prices at which land is sold do not vary in proportion to dif- 
ferences in quality. In fact, if some of the land that is selling for 
$35 an acre 1s worth only this, that which is selling for $15 or $20 
is worth practically nothing. This does not mean that the latter 
land will never be worth anything, but that it is not worth anything 
for settlement while there is so much better land that can be obtained 
for from $30 to $35 an acre. 

Since the land in the different projects was sold in different years 
at different price levels, the prices are not directly comparable. In 
the index of prices in Table 25, prices are compared with the average 
_ price of all land sold by all companies the same year. The range 
of index numbers is from 70 to 123. The land in Project V was sold 
at 23 per cent above the average for the same year; and the land in 
Project VIII at 22 per cent under the average for the same year. 
Yet the quality of the land was about the same, all things considered. 
The projects of the intensive colonization type, such as IX and X, 
were selling at higher prices than those giving little or no service, 
such as IT and IIL. - 

Projects XI and XIII were of the intensive colonization type, but 
their land was of lower grade. The percentage of noncultivable 
land also needs to be taken into consideration. The land of Project 
XV was sold for about $17 per acre, but this was not really cheap 
when reduced to a comparable basis, and particularly in view of the 
fact that 19.8 per cent of it was noncultivable. 

About 15 per cent of all settlers covered in the survey thought 
they had paid too much for their land; and it is significant that most 
of these were living on the projects which in Table 25 are indicated 
as high, taking account of proportion of noncultivable lands. 

In Table 26 the portion of the settlers’ taxes chargeable to land 
alone, excluding personal property and buildings (assuming that 
buildings and land were assessed and taxed at the same rate), is re- 
duced to a per-acre basis. It was highest in those projects where 
the land was most improved, IV and XV, and in those projects where 
rapid development was taking place, [IX and X. On those projects 
where roads were very poor, I and VIII, taxes per acre were low. 
In some cases the lumber companies by their control of local politics 
had been able to delay road building. A tax of 42 cents per acre, as 
in Project IX, capitalized at 6 per cent, equals $7 per acre. The 
11-cent tax on Project VIII represents on the same basis only $1.88 
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per acre. Other things being the same, the land in Project VIII 
should sell for $5.27 more per acre than the land in Project. IX. 
However, the value to the settler of the better roads in Project IX 
may be more than $5.27 per acre. Projects IV and XV were old 
colonies with half or more of their land improved. 


. 


TABLE 26.—Land taxes per acre on 12 projects 
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SELLING METHODS 


A wide range of differences in methods of selling and types of 
selling organization were found. In some cases one man was han- 
dling all of the selling, looking after the advertising, locating pros- 
pects in the supply areas, showing the land, and looking after the 
settlers after they were located. At the other extreme were com- 
panies which maintained a local sales organization consisting of a 
chief with two or three assistants, a central sales office in a large city, 
with a head salesman in charge and several assistants, sales super- 
intendents in charge of districts into which the sales territory was 
divided, and local and traveling agents scattered throughout each of 
these districts. When a prospect had been located by advertisements 
or other means he was followed up by the proper agents and super- 
intendents in each district until he jwas brought to the stage where he 
was ready to look at the land. Then one of the agents went with 
him on the train, a local agent joined them when they reached the 
local office, and the two agents together made the sale. Between these 
two extremes were all kinds of gradations. Most of the companies 
had a local sales force and offices in one or more central cities, such 
as Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis. 

There are a number of objections to the policy of employing 
strong selling organizations and methods. The selling of the land is 
the easier part of colinization, but it may be a very expensive part. 
The most difficult task in colonization is to keep the settlers con- 
tented and to make them successful after they arrive. There is dan- 
ger that a sale may be made to a person who never really wanted 
the land and will regret his decision after he has signed the con- 
tract. There is always danger that the agents can not be controlled. 
In their anxiety to make sales they are very likely to overstate. 

Two of the 15 companies had entirely abandoned the employment 
of salesmen, because they could not make them obey instructions as 
to representations. However, one otherwise high-grade land com- 
pany has retained on its staff for several years a certain successful 
salesman against whom 20 settlers made specific charges of mis- 
representation. 
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Nearly a fourth of all settlers surveyed accused the companies or 
their agents of some form of misrepresentation. The following 
are the most common: 


Quantity of stones on the land not accurately represented by salesmen____ 40 
_Misstatements as to swamp or hills included in their purchases________ 15 
imcorrertiiond: lines Show le. 2 =" oc) eo eh i) eee ey eet a ss ey 15 
Understatement of difficulties of clearing land ___-___________ 20 
Overstatement of possibilities as to growing corn __~__________.__-_- 10 
Overstatement of opportunities for obtaining outside employment________ 22 
Overstatement as to ease of making a living at the start_________________ 46 
Promises unfulfilled as to roads, schoolhouses, mail routes, markets, out- 
SHIRA Oss, <Oltee<= epee ache en Foie eee pe a de Poe phe Ss Ye lS 48 


Some of the foregoing cases trace back especially to the companies’ 
advertising and some to failure to control their agents. Some of the 
companies try to protect themselves by making the purchaser sign 
a statement in his “ field agreement” or “application to purchase ” 
that he has carefully exaraimed the land, and that he is making his 
purchase on the basis of what he has seen for himself and not on the 
basis of any statements made by the agent. At the most this saves 
the company only from legal lability. A better plan is to force 
the prospect to make a careful examination of the land. Nearly 20 
per cent of the settlers surveyed stated that their examination was 
not thorough enough. Twelve of the settlers actually purchased 
in the winter with snow on the ground. At other seasons, brush, and 
dead leaves may effectively cover the smaller stones. 

The advertising of the 15 companies was relatively free from mis- 
representation, but there were certain characteristic overstatements. 
The most important related to the possibilities of making a living on 
a cut-over farm right from the start. Table 22 shows that not until 
the fourth or fifth year did the settlers obtain over half their money 
income from their farms. These are average figures. Many do bet- 
ter than the average, and many do worse. Various plans for furnish- 
ing aid to settlers reduce the period somewhat, but on the whole 
surprisingly little, for they attract settlers with most limited means. 
On Project III, for example, the settlers were given no special credit 
or advances, but their beginning net worth was $1,821 (Table 
20). On Project IX, they were given $570 worth of buildings, live- 
stock, etc., but their beginning net worth was only $1,086. After 
- making their initial payment on the land, the settlers on Project III 
had $215 more cash on hand than those on Project IX. 

Closely related to the foregoing are the misleading statements 
frequently made as to the value of a cut-over farm and the time 
that will elapse before it is developed into a real farm. ‘Table 21 
indicates that the farm capital (value of land, buildings, livestock, 
equipment, etc.) of a cut-over farm increased at the rate of about 
$400 per year, and that it amounted to $6,000 by about the seventh 
year. Much of this increase represents rise in the level of the price 
of lands rather than an increase in quantity of productive wealth. 
The pictures of farm homes exhibited in the advertising circulars 
usually represent conditions that would require from 15 to 30 years 
of development. 

Statements made as to the possibilities of growing corn are of 
interest. The county seat of Forest County, Wis., has had its latest 
killing frost during the last 12 years on June 3 on the average, 
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and its first killing frost on September 14 on the average. A cir- 
cular issued by a company selling land in this county contained the 
following statement: 

This county will grow large crops of all grains such as wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, and corn every year. * * * Jt should, of course, be understood 
that we do not try to raise the big ears that are produced in Illinois, but 
with our soil conditions we can raise several smaller ears on the same ground: 
where one big ear is raised farther south. 

A company selling land where the growing season is 25 days 
longer is sufficiently conservative to omit corn from its list of crops. 
_ Another company claimed for its territory the climate of southern 
Illinois because it happens that a small part of its tract, situated on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, has the same growing season as northern 
Illinois. There is a vast difference, moreover, between a lake-shore 
growing season 45 degrees north and a Corn Belt growing season 
42 degrees north. 

Many interesting statements are made as to the soil and value of 
the land. ‘“ The official reports,” says the circular of one company, 
“ show that the entire State of Wisconsin receives a greater net return 
per acre for its crops than any other State in the Union.” In another 
circular the average value of an acre of potatoes is given at $47.50, 
of which one-half is deducted as expenses and the balance assumed 
to be the correct net return, amounting to 24 per cent on a $100 val- 
uation. Another company naively quoted certain supposedly official 
figures showing that Wisconsin’s corn yield is 40 bushels per acre, 
and that of Illinois 29 bushels. 

Most of the companies make much pretense of carefully selecting 
their settlers, and yet a very large number of doubtful settlers are 
found on their holdings. This is especially the case where land is 
being sold on easy terms under a liberal loan policy. Apparently, 
the desire to sell and in some cases the need to sell, in order to make 
any profit out of the business, has forced the companies to sell rather - 
recklessly; and the condition has been made still worse by the tend- 
ency for prospects themselves to misrepresent their own financial 
condition. 

The first step in selecting settlers is to determine upon the policy 
to be followed. The prospects attracted by easy terms and special 
credit facilities will not all be people of small means but a large - 
majority will be. The second step is to place the advertising where it 
will reach the kind of people desired. Those seeking farmers advertise 
in farm journals or country weeklies. Those seeking “ back-to-the- 
landers” advertise in city dailies. Those seeking foreigners adver- 
tise in foreign-language dailies and weeklies. What the company 
features in its advertising will also help to determine the kind of 
prospects who will respond. Location of agents is determined by 
similar considerations. It was common to find small groups of set- 
tlers in one colony all from one city or village in Illinois, Iowa, Indi- 
ana, etc. This means that an agent of the colony was stationed there 
for a time. Most of the agents are stationed in the larger cities, such 
as Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and St. Paul. 

The next step in selecting settlers is to examine the prospect. 
Several companies had elaborate schedules or “ registration blanks ” 
which they required the prospect to fill out, or the agent to fill out 
for him. This is the point at which an undesirable prospect should 
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be discouraged, but agents can seldom be trusted to do it properly. 
They are likely to send most of the prospects on to the colony; and 
once the prospect has reached the colony, few are the salesman who 
will send him away without selling him land. 

- Many of the companies follow the practice of having only an 
application to purchase drawn up in the field. The company re- 
serves the right to reject the application and return the small 
amount paid down to bind the bargain. This, however, is chiefly a 
formality. Few of the applications are rejected. 

There was considerable difference of practice as to what may be 
called “herding the prospects.” A company might have its agents 
accompany the prospects on the train, and stay with them from the 
time they got off the train until they left. Others let the buyers 
make the trip alone, hunt up the local office after they arrived, look 
over as much land as they pleased, and talk with anyone in the com- 
munity. This practice, however, was decidedly the exception. Usu- 
ally the prospect was well watched after he arrived, because of the 
activity of competitors and “curbstone” operators. The land com- 
panies may have the best intentions in the world in this matter, but 
after the curbstoners rob them of three or four sales they are likely 
to change their tactics. The companies naturally feel that after they 
have gone to the expense of advertising and locating the prospect 
and bringing him into their territory, they are entitled to reap the 
benefits. | 

The 510 settlers who were asked how they were attracted to their 
particular colony or territory, gave answers as follows: 
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No doubt many who were first attracted by advertisements were 
also solicited by agents before making the examination trip. Over 
30 per cent of them came without any expense to the company. 
Projects developing rather slowly, such as III, relied particularly 
upon help from their present settlers in attracting friends and 
relatives to the colony. 


POLICY IN SELLING PARTLY IMPROVED LAND 


Many of the companies dealt in partly improved farms in their 
general territory chiefly because many of their prospects, after look- 
ing over the wild land, would decide that they did not care to attempt 
to make a start in the wilderness. However, they could be sold a farm 
upon which land had been cleared and buildings had already been 
erected. The companies thought they could not afford to forego the 
profit from making a deal with this kind of prospect, so they made a 
practice of listing or of securing options on desirable partly 1m- 
proved farms in their territory. Another reason was that the bring- 
ing of settlers on to the wild land usually raised the price of partly 
improved farms in their territory, and if the colonization companies 
could secure options on these farms early in their operations they 
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could profit from the increments which they themselves had helped 
to create. Moreover, in some cases the price of partly improved land 
was so low as to make the company’s prices look unduly high. By 
securing options or listing most of the partly improved land in the 
ter ritory, the companies were able to raise the prices, or “stabilize” 
them, as they expressed it. An additional reason for this policy was. 
that it filled the territory more nearly full with the company’s own 
settlers, which is desirable from the standpoint of community organi- 
zation. 
FINANCING OF THE COLONIZATION COMPANY 


Companies selling cut-over land which they originally acquired for 
lumbering are in a more favorable position in the financing of their 
colonizing work than the companies which have purchased their land 
for resale. The investment of the former class consists mostly of 
taxes and a little overhead expense, together with compounded in- 
terest. The cash payments they receive on the land enable them to 
make advances to settlers out of current receipts. Such companies 
usually sell on contract and do not give mortgages as security for 
loans. 

On the other hand, the colonization companies developing tracts of 
land which they acquired for this purpose usually need to keep their 
investment low, because their funds are likely to be limited and be- 
‘cause their profits depend upon their rate of turnover. Plans used 
for financing operations were as follows: (1) Selling mortgages as 
soon as the settlers’ holdings are so improved that the balance of the 
debt can be put into salable mortgages. (2) Putting the mortgages 
up as collateral, say, at the rate of $120 000 of mortgage collateral for 
$100,000 of loan, the ratio allowed depending upon the condition of 
the settlers’ holdings when the mortgages are written. Under this 
plan, the colonization company has to stay with its settlers and look 
after them until the mortgages are finally paid off. (3) Using con- 
tracts as security for bond issues. The land company secures the bond 
company by hypothecating its equity in the land sold on contracts 
to settlers. 

Companies that were acquiring lands for purposes of sale obtained 
them under various arrangements, as follows: (1) Buying out- 
right, which takes a large amount of capital; but if the margins are 
large and sales are made rapidly, the amount required is less than 
one would suspect. (2) Acting as agents for landowners, the land- 
owners paying all expenses, advancing loans, and paying the sal- 
aries and commissions. (8) Obtaining an option from the land- 
owners, which usually required a general cash payment at the 
time the option was made out, and the agreed-upon price per acre 
whenever any piece of land was sold to a settler. Under such an 
arrangement, there might be duplicate transfers whenever a sale is 
made, one from the landowners to the colonization company and the 
other from the colonization company to the settler; or the coloniza- 
tion company might carry the settler on contract until the deed was 
finally granted, when there was a double transfer or else the deed 
was made direct from the landowners to the settlers. Amount of 
capital required depends upon which of these plans is followed, 
upon extent of colonization service and loans to settlers, and upon 
rate of selling, 
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Table 27 summarizes the progress of the 583 settlers in the 15 
colonies surveyed. In an average period of three years, their land 
had increased in value $1,176 per farm, or $5.50 per acre per year. 
They had cleared 7.35 acres per farm, or 2.45 acres per year; had 
brushed 6.63 acres per farm, or 2.21 acres per year; and had cleared 
2.43 acres of marsh per farm, or 0.81 of an acre per year. 


TABLE 27.—Summary of progress of 583 settlers, Wisconsin and Minnesota 


Averages per farm 


Items of inventory, net worth and net gain atin aes 
of settle- of = 

ment | 0f Survey 
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Wild land in the vicinity of these colonies increased in value dur- 
ing this period at an average rate equivalent to $175 per year for 
farms of average size, or $3.04 per acre per year. This leaves $2.46 
per acre per year for the entire farm as due to clearing and brushing. 
By reducing brushing and clearing to an arbitrary clearing equiv- 
alent it is estimated that there was an increase of $49 for each acre 
of clearing (p. 57.) : 

On an average per farm there were increases per year of $193 in 
the value of buildings, $131 in the value of livestock, and $48 in 
the value of equipment and supplies. 

On the other hand, since settlement, cash on hand had decreased 
an average of $411 and debt had increased $262. ‘These settlers on 
the average obtained $111 of funds from outside sources, but spent 
$40 for purposes not properly considered a part of the business of 
living on a cut-over farm. After allowance is made for these two 
items, the settlers gained $1,548 in the average period of three years, 
or $516 per year. All of this represented actual achieved progress 
except part of the $175 due to rise in the price of land. Even a 
part of this was due to community development. It thus appears 
that although these settlers were not building up their incomes 
very rapidly, they were making appreciable progress in wealth. 

Table 28 shows the economic status of settlers grouped in ac- 
cordance with length of time since settlement. }t is assumed, for 
example, that the particular group of 81 settlers who had been on their 
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holdings between two and three years is a fair sample of all settlers 
at this stage; and the same for the other three groups of settlers. 
It is to be noted that the average net gains per year are all below 
the average for all the settlers from whom schedules were obtained. 
As a matter of fact, the larger net gains were mostly made by the half 
(nearly) of the settlers who had been on their holdings less than. 
two years, but who in that short time had realized nearly all of the 
increase in the general level of wild land values that took place 
during the period. Hence, the longer the period since settlement, 
the lower the average annual net gain. 


TABLE 28.—Progress made by 162 settlers in Wisconsin and Minnesota classified 
according to the time since settlement 


a a 18 25 

settlers, | settlers, | settlers, | settlers. 

Measures of progress 2to3 | 4to5 | 7to8 | 9to10 
years years years years 
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ING Gf eer Ss ae a ee ad a ene a re ce eee 1, 020 1, 580 2, 612 3, 205 
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1 After making correction for new capital invested and capital withdrawn. 


Evidently the rate of progress on the different projects can not be 
compared directly. In the first place, the average time since settle- 
ment varies from 0.33 of a year on Project XI to 9.45 years on Proj- 
ect IV. Second, the settlers on the different projects vary greatly 
as to beginning net worth, percentage of foreign born, farm experi- 
ence, previous occupation, and the like. Effort has been made to 
adjust for the difference in time since settlement by comparing each 
individual settler’s progress with the average of all settlers on their 
holdings the same number of years. In Table 29, the 15 projects are 
thrown into two groups, according to whether the land company 
furnished aid in one form or another, and compared as to rate of 
clearing and net gain. However, only five of the seven classified as 
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furnishing no aid were clearly in that class; and only four of the 
other eight were practicing what may be called intensive colonization 
methods. The table shows clearly that the settlers on projects re- 
ceiving little or no aid made larger net gains and cleared more land 
than the settlers on projects receiving aid. When the classification 
is further defined, in the second part of the table, the difference is 
even more pronounced. But the 120 receiving no aid had nearly 
$1,800 at the start, and a much larger percentage of them had come 
directly from farming. In fact, there was more difference between 
them than is indicated by these special circumstances, which may 
mean that the less paternalistic companies were attracting settlers 
with more initiative and energy. 


TABLE 29.—Comparison of rates of, progress on colonization projects classified 
according to whether little or much aid was given to settlers 


iver 4 
projects | projects 
no aid | intensive 


7 
projects | projects 
Bere ar (Projects (Projects | methods 


Characteristics of the various groups of projects i 
(Projects! VIIIto | 1:11, | (Projects 


Ito VU)| XV) YD , XE XID 
Number of settlers represented_..__.--__-------.--------------- 211 120 226 
Heeb R SNE EnV ORCI. Det ook eS a es $1, 541 $1, 792 $906 
DIZOL MM UEGHASE (ACES eee ne eae ees ee 2 82 95 66 
Percentage foreign born______._.____--- SEE Soe ks mats Se WON an a 65 48 37 
Percentage farming as last previous occupation_____-__-_________ 31 50 27 
PEG Ox Ole UO mint et eee ete a ee eg ee es 110 136 96 
Hidexsoflandsclaaring! sas. shes yoked Se as kT 106 120 106 


1 100=average net gain of all settlers in the same year of settlement. 
2 100=average land cleared by all settlers in the same year of settlement. 


It should be recognized that this analysis does not present the 
whole case. Settlers visited were those who had managed to stick to 
their holdings thus far. No records were obtained from those who 
had moved away. It was impossible to obtain authentic data as to 
the number who had left the various projects. What evidence was 
obtained indicated that the companies giving aid to settlers were 
keeping a larger proportion than those which were not giving much 
aid. The former class of companies were accomplishing this in various 
ways, such as by finding work for settlers, by lending a little money to 
tide them over until work could be found, and by extending the period 
of payments and giving the settlers an opportunity to return to the city 
for a while. When a settler had made up his mind finally to quit, 
they had usually found some one to take his place immediately, and 
had thus preserved the continuity of the project. 

The effect of such a program had been no doubt to keep in the col- 
ony a good many settlers who would have been starved out on the 
projects giving no aid, thus probably lowering the average accom- 
plishment for the group. 

Indices of net gain were constructed by adding to net gain from 
other sources an allowance of $50 per acre for each acre cleared, $20 
for each acre brushed, and $15 for each acre of marsh cleared. The 
index on this basis for the five projects with no aid was 136; for the 
four projects using intensive methods, 96. 
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ANALYSIS OF SETTLERS’ PROGRESS ON INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


Consideration of the special conditions and indications of progress 
on individual projects throws considerable hght on experience in 
colonization under conditions in the Lakes States. Following is a 
brief analysis of the 15 projects from this point of view: 


I. Settlers on Project I made the best clearing and net gain record of any 
group, because nearly all had had experience in cut-over farming before com- 
ing here. Many were settlers making their second start as pioneers or were 
sons of settlers. Their clearing program included marsh clearing. 

II. The Belgians on Project II came mostly from farms, and were among the 
very best settlers found anywhere. Their net gain and clearing record were 
as good as upon Project I. The group of Finns was developing more slowly, 
. partly because of their land, partly because of their isolation, and partly be- 
cause of the character of the group. However, they had their farms on a going 
basis and were slowly improving their buildings. Moreover they had reduced 
their indebtedness by $120 per settler, a “showing made only on two of the 
other projects studied. Dairying had been their salvation. They averaged 
seven milk cows per farm. 

III. The group of 31 settlers visited on Project III had an average beginning 
net worth of $1,821. Nearly half of them came directly from farms, and 
practically all had farm experience. The company advertised only in farm 
papers and had no agents; the settlers therefore were neither of the class 
which is attracted by easy terms and special features, nor of the class which is 
forced into buying by high-pressure salesmanship. They had $766 of cash on 
hand after settlement; consequently, they worked off the farm less than was 
the case with most projects. Average receipts from labor off farm and from 
timber products were only $140 per year for first and second-year settlers. The 
third-year settlers had an average of 7.3 head of cattle, and had livestock re- 
ceipts averaging $250. The clearing record of the settlers on this project was 
only a little above the average, but they had increased their inventories in 
buildings and livestock much more than the average. The index of net gain 
was one of the highest. The farms sold averaged 40 per cent of merchantable 
timber, which means that timber products were likely to be one source of in- 
come in the future. 

IV. The 18 settlers visited on Project IV were mostly Polish settlers who 
had been on their farms an average of 9.45 years. Although their average 
beginning net worth was only $1,106 in 1909 and 1910, this would equal almost 
twice that amount at 1918 to 1920 price leveis. The land company gave them 
easy credit terms and some supervision, but made no advances of any kind. 
They were in debt an average of $1,300 more in 1920 than when they started, 
but they had erected buildings worth $1,589 per farm, had accumulated $1,076 
worth of livestock, and $331 worth of machinery. They had cleared an average 
of 27 acres per farm, had brushed an additional 20 acres per farm, besides clear- 
ing 5 acres of marshland per farm. Thus, only about one-fourth of their farms 
was still in brush and timber. Their receipts in 1919-20 averaged $1,045 
per farm, of which 73 per cent was from their dairy herds, which averaged 7.6 
milk cows per farm besides 5.8 head of other cattle. 

Thus, these settlers had made excellent progress in every respect. Their 
thrift and industry and especially the easy payment policy of the company en- 
abled them to develop their farms even though getting more and more into 
debt. 

V. The plan for Project V involved a good deal of vague and indefinite talk 
about such things aS community cooperation, community planning, and the like, 
but it did involve a considerable amount of real aid for the settlers. For some 
reason, the lumber company behind the plan abandoned it shortly after its 
initiation, with the result that the 21 settlers covered in the survey were operat- 
ing under ordinary five to eight year contracts with no advances of any kind. 
The initial payments made were unusually low, being only 10.8 per cent of the 
purchase price. But the average beginning net worth of these settlers was only 
$832, next to the lowest of any group; consequently, they had an average of only 
$406 of cash on hand after settlement. They bought only 47.4 acres of land on 
the average, less than any other group studied, but paid more per aere for it, 
relatively speaking, than any other group (see Table 25). The cultivable land 
was of excellent quality, but the area was remote and raw. The 21 Settlers 
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surveyed were 65 per cent foreign born, and only 19 per cent came directly from 
farms. 

As would be expected, the record of these settlers was considerably under 
the average both in clearing and in net gain. They had been on their holdings 
2.02 years, and had cleared only 4 acres per farm and brushed only 6 acres 
additional per farm. The receipts of the 10 first and second year settlers 
from labor off the farm and timber products averaged $340; and of the 11 
two to five-year Settlers, $520 per farm from these sources. These 11 settlers 
were milking less than 2 cows each. This, therefore, is essentially a group 
of settlers still engaged in lumbering more than in farming. Of the area of 
farms sold 36.9 per cent was still in merchantable timber. 

VI. The company of Project VI used high-pressure methods of selling, but 
sold mostly to prospects of considerable means; or if it sold to the other kind, 
the sales were made mainly on options. The 21 settlers covered in the survey 
had used 50 per cent of their beginning net worth as first payments on their 
land, and the initial payments on contracts averaged 36 per cent of the pur- 
chase price, which is a half more than on any other project studied. The 21 
farms averaged 146 acres. The price paid per acre was high (index, 105), con- 
sidering that much of the land had rather light soil. 

The average beginning net worth of the 21 settlers was $3,259. This bears 
out the statement of the company that it did not want its purchasers to 
move onto their holdings until they had plenty of capital. Hence, the 21 
actually found on the project were a select group. Only 10 per cent of them 
were foreign born, and 42.8 per cent came directly from farms. Most of the 

others were back-to-the-landers from city trades. 

; As might be expected, the progress record was an excellent one. The 21 
settlers had cleared almost twice as much land as other groups who had 
been on their land about the same length of time. This was partly owing to 
the easy clearing of some of the land. The net gain record was about the 
same as that of Projects IJI and IV. The receipts of these 21 settlers were 
over one-third from crops, which is much above the average. They had been 
somewhat slow in developing their dairy herds, partly perhaps because their 
previous farming experience had been mainly in the Corn Belt. Their largest 
increase in inventory was for buildings. 

VII. The 73 settlers visited on Project VII were mostly foreign born, but 
only 23 per cent had no farm experience, and 21 per cent came directly from 
farms. Their beginning net worth was $1,377, which is high considering 
that most of them arrived before the rise in price level. The average period 
of settlement for this group was 5.1 years. The settlers used 35 per cent 
of their net worth as first payment on their land, and had an average of $621 
of cash left on hand. The jand company took an active hand in community 
' development but made no advances of any kind to the settlers. The settlers 
had actually decreased their average land debt by $109 and their total debt 
by $40 in spite of the fact that a dozen or more of them had obtained Federal 
farm loans. Their clearing record was about 15 per cent below the average, 
and their net gain about the lowest of any group. This was because they 
had made such slow progress with their buildings and livestock. Apparently, 
they could have used more credit to good advantage. Nearly two-thirds of their 
receipts in 1919-1920 was from labor off the farm. Apparently, the crops the 
settlers had obtained from their land had not encouraged them to develop it 
rapidly. 

VIII. All the preceding seven projects have been classified as giving “little 
or no aid” to the settlers. Project VIII belongs in the “aid” class. Settlers 
visited on this project were mostly of city type, only 17 per cent having come 
directly from farms; but four-fifths of the remainder were born on farms. 
The company had advertised mostly in city dailies. After the settlers arrived 
they worked in the company’s sawmill and logging camps most of the time. 
They were worth $1,086 on the average when they came, and used only 22 
per cent of this as first payment on land. Nearly a fourth of them bought on 
options, paying down only 12.5 per cent of the purchase price. Those who 
bought on contracts paid down only 16.3 per cent of the purchase price. The 
company expected to get its payments out of the settlers’ pay checks at the 
mill. The 30 settlers covered in the survey had an average of $684 cash on 
hand at time of settlement. The prices paid for land were among the lowest 
prevailing upon the various projects covered in the survey, and the quality 
was good. The company advanced credit for lumber, dynamite, and other 
supplies, and gave a certain amount of supervision. The unpaid bills for 
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supplies were included in the mortgages that were to be exchanged for con- 
tracts as soon as the settler had made a certain amount of progress. Fifteen 
of the 30 settlers had already obtained mortgages. 

The record made by these settlers is exactly what one would expect from 
the fact that the policy of the company stressed labor in the lumbering enter- 
prises, with farm development only as secondary. Although the settlers had 
been on their holdings an average of 2.64 years, they had cleared only 5.5 


acres per farm and brushed an additional 4.2 acres per farm, which is far- 


below the average. However, they had increased their inventory in buildings 
$716. They had done very little with crops or livestock, the third and fourth 
year settlers averaging less than two cows per farm. The receipts from labor 
off the farm in 1919-1920 averaged $500 for the first and second year settlers, 
and $625 for the three to five-year settlers. Their other receipts averaged 
$150 per farm. Hence these settlers had fared well so far as living was con- 
cerned even if they had made one of the lowest records in net gain and clear- 
ing. The policy of the company as to mortgages had made it possible for the 
settlers to build, but it had also increased their debt nearly $200 since purchase. 

IX. Project IX belongs in the intensive colonization class. The 97 settlers 
covered in the survey paid down 35.3 per cent of their net worth on their 
purchase, but this purchase included a house in most cases and frequently a 
barn and a small amount of livestock and equipment. The settlers estimated 
the value of these advances at $392 per farm, and their first payments on 
contracts averaged $383. The settlers visited were mostly of the city type, 
but 24.7 had come directly from farms and an additional 34 per cent had been 
born on farms. Of the remainder, about two-thirds had some farm experi- 
ence. Fifty-six per cent of the 97 were foreign born, mostly Poles. Their 
beginning net worth was $1,086. 

The average settlement period of these 97 settlers was only 1.23 years; 
72 were in their first and second years at the time of the survey. In the 
period of 1.23 years, the 97 had cleared an average of 2.9 acres of high land 
and 2.7 acres of marsh and had brushed an additional 8 acres. Thus, it was 
the policy of this firm to stress brushing and marsh clearing at the first stages 
of settlement. This is a good clearing record, but slightly under the average 
set by all the settlers who were in their second year at the time of the survey. 

Since the buildings had usually been erected before the settlers arrived, they 
had increased the value of their buildings only $140 during the 1.23 years. 
But they had increased their livestock and equipment $256. These two in- 
creases in inventory, less a decrease of $340 in cash on hand and a $47 increase 
in debt, plus their increase in value of land due to clearing and brushing, 
constitute their net gain, amounting to about $375 per year. This again was 


slightly under the average for all settlers on the various projects who were | 


in their second year at the time of the survey. 

An analysis of receipts shows that the 31 settlers in their first years had 
earned an average of $119 each at labor off the farms, that the 41 in the second 
year had earned an average of $468 in this way, and that the 20 in the third 
year had earned an average of $396. The settlers in their third year were milk- 
ing an average of only 1.3 cows. Thus the settlers were working out a good 
deal instead of clearing their land. Having their buildings erected in advance 
gave them a better chance to work out. These 97 Settlers had retained, after 
1.23 years, an average-of $216 of their original supply of $551 of cash on hand, 
which is an unusual record, speaking eloquently of their thrift. 

X. Project X was also an intensive colonization project employing a policy 
of liberal advances. The 58 settlers covered in the survey paid only $410 down 
on their contracts but had had an average of $507 advanced to them in build- 
ings, livestock, equipment, supplies, horse labor, ete. Their beginning net 
worth was $1,111, and they paid 37 per cent of this down on their land. They 
had $527 of cash on hand after settlement. Nearly a third of the 58 settlers 
came directly from farms and only 30 per cent were foreign born. A large 
percentage were city people with some farm experience. 

The average time since settlement for these 58 settlers was only 0.61 of a 
year at the time of the survey. It is therefore difficult to compare their record 
with that of any other colony. They were clearing land faster than the settlers 
on Project [IX or Project XI, which are more nearly comparable as to time since 
settlement. In this short period, the settlers on Project X had cleared an 
average of 3.0 acres of high land and 2.6 acres of marsh, and had brushed an 
additional 4.8 acres. However, their land was relatively easy to clear. They 
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had increased their inventory in buildings, livestock, and equipment $408, at 
the expense of a $343 decrease in cash on hand. 

The average receipts of these settlers from labor off the farm were only $72 
the first year and $190 the Second year and their receipts from all other sources 
the second year were only $145. This reflects the fact that many of these set- 
tlers were in dire need of outside work at the time of the survey. 

XI. The 21 settlers of Project XI covered in this survey had been on their 
holdings for an average of only 0.383 of a year. Hence, their progress record is 
not very significant. The project was of the intensive type. The settlers were 
advanced $258 worth of buildings and other equipment at time of settlement 
and additional building materials later. The company had changed from the 
plan of erecting buildings in advance to advancing building materials. That the 
settlers had taken advantage of this is evidenced by their increase after settle- 
ment of $500 in building inventory, and of $216 in livestock inventory. They 
had also cleared nearly an acre of land each, and had brushed nearly 5 acres 
in addition. But they had increased their debt by $600, and reduced their stock 
of cash on hand by $410. As far as figures can show, these 21 settlers had made 
no net gain up to time of survey. 

The promoter of this project expected to make it one of a long series of 
colonization projects. His plan involved a powerful selling campaign, backed up 
by a large supply of advertising literature and an elaborate service and super- 
vision department. The settlers he was obtaining in 1919 and 1920 were below 
the average in beginning net worth, farm experience, and stability. Nearly a 
fourth of those visited had no farm experience. On the whole they were not 
well pleased with their outlook at time of survey. The land being sold was 
decidedly mixed in quality, badly scattered, and difficult to reach. 

XII. The unique feature of Project XII was the advancing of buildings 
costing nearly $2,000 per farm. However sold, the terms were impossible to 
meet. A powerful selling campaign in the summer of 1919, involving round- 
trip tickets, and fishing on the side, had been employed to attract settlers. In 
spite of their inability to meet the terms of their contracts, the 12 settlers 
covered in the survey had made good progress. In an average period of 1.05 
years they had cleared 8 acres of high land per farm, and brushed an addi- 
tional 9 acres although this was partly owing to the fact that the land was 
relatively easy to clear. They had increased their livestock inventory $450 
and the settlers in their second year had obtained $380 of receipts from actual 
farming operations. Nearly all of these settlers had considerable farm ex- 
perience, mostly as actual operators, and their average beginning net worth 
was $2,086. 

XIII. The 53 settlers covered in the survey of Project XIII received an 
average of $258 of advances at the time of settlement, together with some 
brushing around the buildings. In addition, the company had advanced an 
average of $265 per year to settlers for purchase of supplies, equipment, live- 
stock and the like, and in the form of horse and machine labor. The 17 third- 
year settlers covered in the survey had received an average of $726 each in 
advances, in addition to the initial advance of buildings. 

During a period of 2.1 years, these settlers had cleared an average of 9.4 
acres of high land per farm, and 0.8 of an acre of marshland, and had brushed 
8.1 acres per farm in addition. This record is considerably above the average 
set by the other settlers in the survey in the same year of settlement. This 
ig accounted for by the horse labor and machine labor advanced by the com- 
pany, and by the fact that the other advances made by the company rendered 
it less necessary for the settlers to work outside. This company stressed 
clearing at the start rather than brushing. 

Settlers had increased their building inventory $395, their livestock inven- 
tory 418, and their equipment inventory $90. Their stock of cash on hand 
they could not seriously deplete, for they had only $101 at the start. Although 
their debts increased $874, they had made a net gain of $475 in 2.1 years, 
which is a remarkable record for a group of settlers averaging 36.6 years of 
age at time of settlement and worth only $292, 40 per cent of whom had lived 
on a farm only in their boyhood. 

The land company took $74 of the $292 as initial payment and advanced the 
settlers an additional $226 the first year, but even at that the settlers had 
to work out the first year. Their average receipts from labor off the farm 
the first year were $276, the second year $354, and the third year $377. But 
by the third year their receipts from actual farming operations averaged $312 
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and by the fourth year $400. Thus, these settlers were rapidly approaching a 
point where they need not depend on work outside the farm. 

XIV. The policy of the company of Project XIV was halfway between aid 
and no aid. It was willing to build houses and even clear land in advance. 
Of the 51 settlers covered in the survey, 19 had houses erected in advance, 
costing an average of $467 per farm, 5 had barns erected, and 6 had some 
land cleared. The average value of advances for the 51 settlers was $197. 
The average initial payment was $393. Thus the company took $196 more 
from these settlers than it gave back in initial advances. In a number of: 
cases the company gave credit later for building material. It will be re- 
membered that in Projects IX and X, the advances and initial payments 
were about equal. However, the beginning net worth of the settlers on Project 
XIV was $1,338, about $250 more than on the other two projects. so that 
the settlers still had $771 of cash on hand after settlement, as compared with 
$551 and $527 on the other projects. Sixty per cent of the settlers on 
Project XIV were foreign born, mostly Scandinavians, and a third of them 
had come directly from farms. 

In an average period of 1.97 years, these 51 settlers had cleared 3.4 acres 
per farm of high land and 1.6 acres of marshland and had brushed 6.1 acres. 
Their clearing record was therefore appreciably lower than the average, as 
well as lower than for Projects IX and XIII, although the clearing was per- 
haps heavier. They had increased the value of their buildings an average 
of $496, their livestock $246, and their equipment and supplies $134, making 
a total increase in inventory of $876, as compared with only about $400 on 
Projects IX and X. Thus, these settlers had spent more time on their build- 
ings and less on their land as compared with settlers on other projects. Dur- 
ing this same period they had actually decreased their debts $8, but had de- 
pleted their cash on hand $612. Their net gain was $1,070 for the period, or 
$548 per year. 

Receipts of these settlers from labor off the farm in 1919-20 averaged $450 
for those on their holdings over two years, and $354 for those who were in 
their second year. Thus outside labor was an important feature in develop- 
ment of this project. The settlers averaged only 2.5 milk cows per farm. | 

XV. The company of Project XV advanced nothing at settlement but ad- 
vanced an average of $900 in the form of credit subsequently. This was done 
against a purchase price of $977 per farm for the group of 53 settlers studied. 
These settlers had been on their holdings for 7.2 years; hence these figures 
represent price levels of 1910 to 1913 mostly. The settlers were all foreigners, 
nearly all with farm experience in Europe but only two with farm experi- 
ence in this country. The land is mostly heavy clay, hard to clear and slow 
to develop. The farms purchased by these 53 settlers averaged only 57 acres. 
Many of the settlers paid for their farms entirely before coming to the 
colony. The average net worth of the settlers at time of settlement was 
$1,034, of which $518 was cash on hand. 

During the period of 7.2 years, the 53 settlers cleared an average of 12.4 
acres, all high land, and brushed 5.1 acres. This is a low record compared 
with Projects II, IV, and VII, which were most nearly comparable competi- 
tors in time since setlement. However, the settlers on Project XV had in- 
creased their buildings, livestock, and equipment $2,036, although in so 
doing they had increased their debt $793 and decreased their stock of cash on 
hand by $474. Their net gain for the whole period was about $1,176, or $163 
per year, which is considerably below the average for all settlers surveyed of 
approximately the same time since settlement. 

Receipts from these 53 settlers averaged 53 per cent from livestock, 18 per 
cent from crops, and 29 per cent from outside labor. Thus the income for 
their 50-acre farms, only one-fourth cleared, was inadequate. However, the 
27 settlers on their places over 9 years had incomes averaging $675 in 1919-20, 
of which 80 per cent was from farming operations. These 27 farms averaged 
5 milk cows each. 


OTHER SIGNIFICANT TYPES OF LAND SETTLEMENT AGENCIES 


In addition to the large colonies that were surveyed, it is desirable 
to discuss a number of other land settlement enterprises selected 
from a much larger number that were studied, either because they 
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are typical or because they illustrate some particular phase of the 
land settlement problem. Records were taken from settlers on only 
a few of these projects. 


PROJECTED COLONIZATION ENTERPRISES NOT CARRIED TO COMPLETION BY THE 
PROMOTING CONCERNS 


In the undeveloped portion of the Lakes States a number of enter- 
prises have been projected by promoters whose enthusiasm was 
greater than their judgment and ability in execution. 

One interesting case was that of a concern which had planted a 
colony of 225 Polish farmers, mostly on 20-acre or 40-acre tracts. 
The company had built two-story houses and cleared land in advance 
of settlement, but took all of the settlers’ money in initial payments 
and even then nearly went bankrupt. A local bank and the paper 
mills saved the situation for the settlers, and consequently only about 
10 per cent let their contracts lapse. ‘The land was laid out in nar- 
row strips back from the road and the clearing was done next to the 
road, giving the impression of a community in an advanced stage of 
development. 

Another dealer tried colonizing 150 Poles, selling them the land 
on five-year contracts calling for annual payments. The Poles did 
not make their payments, and the financial burden became too great 
for the dealer. He solved his problem by writing two to five-year 
mortgages against the holdings and selling these on the market. 
The Poles objected, but capitulated after he had closed out a few of 
their contracts. 

Still another case of somewhat excessive optimism is illustrated 
by a promoter who, with insuflicient capital, had established one 
colony and projected another intended as a part of a series or chain 
of colonies. As a means of economizing capital, the tracts in ques- 
tion had been bought on an option which required an earnest-money 
payment at the start and a certain amount in addition each year. 
Whenever a sale was made, the landholder made a deed to the colon- 
ization company, which in turn made a contract for a deed with the 
settler. ' 

The special features of this project were: (1) Houses being erected 
in advance were costing $720; (2) effort was being made to attract 
two different types of settlers, one’ the kind ordinarily attracted to 
such projects, and the other, farmers on a larger scale wanting 160 
acres or more of land; and (8) a special feature was made of giving 
the settler the alternative of buying a farm with both land and 
buildings or with land only. 


AGENCIES PROMOTING THE SALE OF LANDS FOR SPECIAL USES 


Characterized by a somewhat similar tendency toward undue 
optimism were a number of concerns promoted with a view to the 
development of a specialized type of farming. Throughout the 
United States there have been numerous concerns engaged in pushing 
land for such uses, most commonly for highly intensive crops capable 
of being raised on sandy soils. Some concerns of this character have 
operated in the Lakes States, but not always on sandy soils. 

One instance is that of an operator who attempted to develop a 
potato colony some years ago in northern Minnesota. In this case 
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the land was laid out in tracts of 40 acres and sold to settlers for a 
down payment of $25. Lumber for building a house and seed for 
24 acres of potatoes were advanced and 24 acres of land was cleared 
by the land company. ‘The total price of the 40 acres was $400, 
including the clearing and potato seed. ‘The settlers agreed to pay 
half of their potato crop as a means of retiring their indebtedness. 
In all, 53 tracts were sold. Only a few of the original settlers were 
still holding their land in the summer of 1919, and 35 of the tracts 
had been resold. This enterprise was an experiment in carrying out 
an idea frequently held by highly optimistic promoters that a man 
can buy wild land, clear it, grow one or two crops of potatoes or 
something else on it, and pay for it in a year or two. It is true, 
perhaps, that such an achievement may be possible in years of ex- 
ceptionally good harvests and favorable prices, but not as a regular 
thing. The net income from half of 24 acres of potatoes would not 
ordinarily go far toward supporting a family even under pioneer 
conditions. 

It is but fair to say that this operator was not intending to engage 
in a fraudulent business. The price asked for the land was not high 
considering the financial risk involved and the overhead expenses of 
development and sale. The agent himself, as well as the purchasers, 
was really the victim of the excessive optimism so common with land 
promotors. 

Another firm studied was engaged in promoting the sale of orchard 
lands on the shore of one of the Great Lakes. This concern was 
fortunate in having a superior soil, and was appealing mostly to a 
class of fairly well-to-do people who might wish to combine an 
advantageous residential location with out-of-doors employment. 
Some tracts in the settlement were sold to the poorer class of settlers, 
but with the expectation that they would find employment on the 
lands of their more opulent neighbors. The methods of the concern 
appear to have been reputable, although the price asked for their 
land was high. The land was sold on fairly easy terms, but only 
about half of the tract was occupied at the time of the survey 
and it was reported that some of the settlers had had a very hard 
time. 

The land company described (on p. 83) as deliberately engaged in 
putting settlers on inferior land was selling small 10-acre tracts for 
poultry and truck farming on sandy jack-pine land. 

Still another case of a concern endeavoring to effect settlement of 
land on the basis of specialized farming was that of a small foreign 
colony promoted for the most part by exchanging houses in Chicago 
owned by the prospective settlers for small farms with 5 acres cleared 
in advance, in order that they might grow a crop of potatoes the first 
year. The company owned a number of houses in the colony, which 
it allowed its settlers to use while they were building. 


A COMPANY RECLAIMING SWAMP LAND 


It was the policy of one company to drain swamp land and then 
sell it in tracts averaging about 160 acres to settlers having at least 
$5,000 in cash plus some farming equipment, an amount about four 
or five times the average initial net worth of settlers on the projects 
already described. The average terms were $10 an acre cash with 
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the balance payable in ten equal installments. Of the $5,000 cash, 
the settler was thus required to pay down $1,600. The company as- 
sumed that the buildings would cost the settler $1,600 more, and that 
he would need the remainder of his money, $1,800, to buy additional 
equipment and stock and pay the expenses of running his farm for 
the first year. The rate of interest was 6 per cent, payable annually, 
and in nearly every case the settler was given a deed and mortagage 
as soon as he had paid $10 per acre. The methods employed, there- 
fore, resemble those of the regular colonization companies in many 
respects. Naturally the land had to be sold at prices considerably 
higher than cut-over land prices, hence only settlers of considerable 
means could buy. 


A RAILWAY COMPANY REQUIRING PURCHASERS TO MAKE IMPROVEMENTS 


One of the largest landholders in the Lakes States was a railway 
company which was not attempting colonization but which had been 
engaged in a rather active campaign to dispose of its landholdings 
to farmers. Naturally, as a carrier, the company was concerned not 
merely with the sale of its land but also with establishing settlers 
who would contribute to increased traffic. It had made no attempt, 
however, to provide “ ready-made” farms, or to sell the land in 
compact blocks. It was offering its land for sale at various prices, 
letting the purchaser buy wherever he wished. No attempt was 
made to guide the purchaser in the selection of his land, but he must 
always make an inspection. 

The most characteristic feature of the company’s policy was that 
it required purchasers to settle on the land within a reasonable time 
after purchase, to clear about 2 acres per year for each 40 acres pur- 
chased and to build a substantial dwelling house within two years 
after purchase. These requirements were made a part of the con- 
tract, and were “in consideration of the fact that the company was 
selling its lands at prices somewhat lower than were generally being 
charged for lands of similar quality.” Just what measures the com- 
pany took to enforce. its requirements of improvements was not clear. 
They could, of course, close out the contract. 

The company was not carrying on an aggressive selling campaign, 
but advertised widely and depended on reasonable prices, easy credit 
terms, and the quality of the land to effect sales. The sales were 
made by local real estate agents throughout the territory who were 
commissioned by the company to dispose of its lands. These agents 
were not authorized to sign contracts for the company. 


LUMBER COMPANIES SELLING LAND WITHOUT ASSUMING MUCH RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR SETTLERS 


A considerable number of lumber companies were engaged in sell- 
ing land without any particular concern as to its settlement. _ In 
some cases no active selling campaign was being carried on, the firm 


merely selling to such prospects as appeared of their own accord. 


Sometimes most of the sales were in comparatively large blocks to 
dealers or speculators, but in other cases to prospective settlers. It 
is fair to state that there were some large lumber companies having 
land of unusually low quality who frankly recognized that their 
holdings were not adapted to settlement and were unwilling to en- 
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gage in a selling campaign, although the experience of the company 
described in the preceding section had demonstrated that by suffi- 
ciently strong selling methods such lands could be sold so as to yield 
a good profit over the costs of selling. 

On the other hand, there were other lumber companies with land 
of very mixed quality that were carrying on active advertising cam- 
paigns and listing their holdings with local real estate men in pros-. 
pect territory. Little control can be maintained over the activities 
and statements of such agents; and, as a consequence, a great deal 
of misrepresentation results, which may nevertheless avoid legal 
penalties for specific fraud. Furthermore, some of these companies 
assumed little responsibility in guiding the settler in the selection of 
his land, their general tendency being to follow the doctrine of “ let 
the buyer beware.” Some of these concerns were also selling on old- 
fashioned five-year contracts. Im some cases little responsibility 
was assumed for the selection of settlers, except with a view to their 
financial ability to make the company reasonably safe on the con- 
tracts. Without doubt such methods of land selling, although with- 
in the law, were responsible for a great deal of hardship and nu- 
merous failures of settlers. 

Several land companies, fortunate in having land of good quality 
and favorably located, were disposing of it by mild advertising 
campaigns to settlers who were largely farmers from the Corn Belt 
or the wheat-growing regions of the Great Plains. These concerns 
were not undertaking to provide financial assistance and super- 
vision of the settlers, but they were actively interested in promot- 
ing the settlement of their lands, refusing generally to sell merely 
to speculators and assuming responsibility for the selection of set- 
tlers and for locating them properly on the land. These concerns 
were also careful not to oversell and tried to see to it that the 
settler had sufficient development capital after making his initial 
payment. Although they were not resorting to intensive methods 
of colonization, some of these concerns had been notably successful 
in accomplishing the settlement of their holdings. 


A DEALER SUCCESSFULLY PROMOTING SETTLEMENT WITHOUT USING 
COLONIZATION METHODS 


It may be thought that the dealer is not in so fortunate a position 
- as the lumber company, because he has a heavier capital investment 
in his land and must therefore employ radical methods of promot- 
ing quick sales and intensive methods of colonization to make a 
success of his business. However, several dealers were found who 
had succeeded well with a more conservative type of program. One 
was a dealer who had been successfully operating on a rather large 
scale for many years. This dealer disapproved of intensive coloni- 
zation methods and had employed very conservative methods of 
advertising, but he had always sold land of good quality and his 
methods had been characterized by the strictest integrity in deal- 
ing with those who had bought from him. He had relied upon the 
good will of his settlers and his conservative advertising to bring 
him the necessary prospects, and upon the grade of land which he 
was selling to convince the prospect of the desirability of pur- 
chase. Moreover, he had resisted the temptation to sell to settlers 
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‘who were not suited by temperament, experience, and available 


capital to make a success. Long experience had made this dealer 
an adept in selecting those who were likely to succeed on the land. 
Furthermore, although he had not seen fit to pose as a colonizer 
and had not set up any form of machinery for carrying out a pater- 
nalistic policy, he took a great deal of personal interest in the welfare 
of the settlers and gave them valuable advice based on his long 
experience. In general, therefore, his experience represents an 
instance of success in land settlement that does not rely upon elabo- 
rate methods of colonization, but upon selecting good land and suit- 
able settlers, upon low selling expenses, and upon the strictest 
integrity in advertising and in dealing with buyers. His contracts 
were of the old-fashioned kind, running for five years or more and 
calling for equal annual payments, but he had always granted 
extensions freely to any settler who had any chance of succeeding. 
If any of his settlers became dissatisfied he bought them out or 
otherwise attempted to appease them. 


A DEALER CONSOLIDATING FOR RESALE SMALL SEPARATELY OWNED TRACTS 


One dealer was operating in that section of Minnesota where 
nearly all the land is held in small separately owned tracts. The 
area which he had sold was formerly recorded on the plat book under 
the names of perhaps a hundred different persons, in tracts of 
from 40 acres to a few sections. The land was fairly good and 
he was reselling it, at time of survey, largely to farmers with more 
capital than most settlers have. Accordingly, he did not need to 
give any financial assistance. He was bringing in most of these 
settlers from the county in which he himself had formerly lived 
and where he had a large acquaintance. He was depending upon 
the satisfaction of his customers to enable him to attract other 
prospects. He also carried on 2 considerable business in buying up 
the partly improved farms of discontented lumbermen and other 
transient settlers and reselling them to permanent farmers. 

His method of operating was first to look up the records at the 
county courthouse, check up the titles and then go out and buy. He 
had spent most of his winters buying land and had done most of 
the selling in summer. The expense involved in buying the land 


was fully as large as the expense of selling it, for some of the titles 


were difficult to clear, requiring the expense of advertising. 

The significance of the methods used by this type of land agency 
rests on the fact that a large part of the good land in northern Minne- 
sota is held in small scattered tracts by small speculators, or by large. 
speculators whose holdings are scattered through many counties. For 
some years it has been difficult to find land in northern Minnesota 
suitable for colonization and in tracts large enough so that intensive 
colonization methods can be used. Moreover, it is generally ad- 
mitted that there is at present a scarcity of such available tracts in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Anyone who goes into the colonization 
business in the Lakes States is likely to be forced either to use 
inferior land or to go out and consolidate numerous small tracts 
by purchase. Most of the colonization companies are either un- 


willing or unable to do this. 
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A FIRM BUYING AND SELLING PARTLY IMPROVED FARMS AND SUPPLYING 
EQUIPMENT ON CREDIT 


In the case of one concern the sale of livestock, equipment, bee 
supplies on credit to settlers was the main line, whereas the buying 
and selling of the partly improved farms was rather a side line, 
although the volume of such business was considerable. This firm 
was really a sort of brokerage concern in the buying of livestock, 
farm implements, and other kinds of supplies at wholesale and 
furnishing them to settlers on much longer terms of credit than the 
settlers could secure if they borrowed money on personal security 
from banks. The livestock was sold on terms of one-third of the 
purchase price down and the remainder in four equal payments 
over a period of two years. 

Particularly in its dealings in livestock and other supplies the 
concern was fulfilling a very real need in the region where many 
settlers had bought land from concerns which did not assume the 
responsibility of supplying developmental credit. The credit busi- 
ness of the company was underwritten by one or more of the large 
city banks. The firm was therefore able to borrow the money more > 
cheaply on its well-established credit than the settlers could bor- 
row it from credit agencies in the cut-over region; consequently the 
firm made a margin of profit, but was in no sense doing a loan-shark 
business because its terms of credit were reasonable. Its real-estate 
business, based on long experience and special knowledge of the 
region, took the form of picking out the special bargains that were 
offered and disposing of them to persons known to be wishing to 
purchase. The firm refused to handle sandy lands and confined 
itself strictly to clay loam land. It also confined its operations closely 
to regions in which it was familiar with the land, the farming con- 
ditions, and the characteristics of the settlers. 


LARGE SPECULATIVE LAND WHOLESALERS AND JOBBERS 


Several of the concerns studied represent a type of operator more 
prominent and influential some years ago than at present. These 
are the large land wholesalers or jobbers who bought enormous 
tracts of land from the railways, lumber companies, and other large 
owners and resold them in wholesale lots, either to those who 
wished to purchase a considerable tract for speculative holding or 
to dealers who proposed to resell in retail lots. Some of these con- 
cerns sold smaller tracts to small speculators, and even to prospec- 
tive settlers, but they were principally significant as middlemen be- 
tween the large landowners and the smaller real-estate operators. 

One of these concerns bought 700,000 acres at one time ‘and 
sold the greater part of this holding in about 1,400 lots, mostly to 
speculators and real-estate concerns. Much of this land was sold to 
well-to-do western farmers on easy terms. At one time this con- 
cern had 1,600 agents scattered throughout the Middle West selling 
land to farmers who wished to speculate in the eut-over land but 
who did not expect to settle on it, at least for some time to come. 
Another similar concern had specialized i in selling cut-over land to 
small speculators and had cleared about $200, 000 in three years at 
this business. It was stated, however, by the manager that this 
game was about played out, and for the most part the concerns men- 
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tioned were engaged chiefly in making collections on contracts held. 
The significance of these concerns is in the effect that their activities 
have had on the character of landholdings, particularly in Min- 
nesota. They have been responsible for the large amount of absentee 
ownership and for the diffusion of ownership pointed out in an 
earlier section of this report. 


LOCATORS 


The passage of the Volstead Swamp Homestead Law created an 
especially good opportunity for the class of land concerns known as 
professional locators. Such agencies are also found in other sections 
of the United States, and eenerally they press very close to the mar- 
gin of fraud if they do not actually violate law. 

Several of these firms had been operating in the disposition of the 
swamp or muskeg lands which are so abundant in Beltrami and ad- 
jacent counties in Minnesota. Under the Volstead Homestead Act, 
freeholders in any district needing drainage may establish a drainage 
- district, issue bonds to cover cost ‘of drainage, and levy taxes against 
all holders of land in the territory to pay “for the bonds, including 
the United States Government. Since the latter pays no taxes, the 
law provides that at the end of three years the lands may be sold at 
delinquent tax sale, the purchasers to pay $1.25 per acre. It was the 
practice of the so- “called homestead locating companies to pay the 
delinquent taxes, with interest, and procure the land at tax sale. To 
the $1.25 an acre plus taxes, they added a fee for locating the home- 
stead. 

To understand fully the character of these operations, the nature 
of the area being disposed of must be known. It consists of a vast 
swamp composed principally of peat. The swamp is rather uniform, 
except that around the edges the peat is sufficiently shallow so that 
in some places it has been possible to establish farms. 

How these conditions have been seized upon as a basis for mislead- 
ing advertising is illustrated in the following excerpt from a price 
circular issued by one of these concerns: For certain lands close to 
rivers and settled communities where ditches and roads are already 
built “ with soil consisting of a vegetable loam or black loam from 
one to six feet deep on erayish clay subsoil free from stone, very 
easily cleared and easily developed for general farming * * 
the price is,” etc. Such a statement succeeds in avoiding specific mis- 
statement and yet creates an absolutely false impression. 

These firms made a great pretense at careful selection and some- 
times advertised themselves as agents of the United States Govern- 
ment, as shown in the following quotation : 


We positively guarantee that these complete reports .d plats now shown 
at our office contain all the information required to enable us, who are thor- 
oughly familiar with them, together with the applicant after he comes to our 
office, to select the best and most valuable tract of government land obtainable 
on the day the applicant or his application arrives at our office. It has taken many 
years of expert professional work, involving a great expenditure of money, to 
obtain all the absolutely accurate information contained in these reports and 
plats, but when all this vast information is acquired and these plats are com- 
plete, same enables us then to absolutely guarantee to each and every pros- 
pective purchaser that we, in ten minutes, can and will make, all things con- 
sidered, a better selection at our office for our customers than can possibly be 
made by a hurried trip to the land by the average land seeker or anyone else 
not having the knowledge we hav. of these government lands, and thus every 
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common-sense landseeker, can and will, buy this land from the government 
thru our office with utmost confidence and with absolute assurance of getting 
the best land there is to be had without going to see the land for himself. 

The fact is that the only service rendered is to select on a map a 
piece of peat land which (since it is muskeg) contains no timber of 
importance, and which probably may not be economically employed 
for agriculture for at least another half century, if then. For this 
service, and for inducing the victim to assume the burden of taxes 
and special assessments, a sum ranging from $25 to $40 a quarter 
section, the charge was from $560 to $680 per quarter section in the 
case of a typical concern of this kind. These prices included the back 
taxes paid by the company. 

The drainage proceedings under the Volstead Homestead Act 
began about 1910. Between then and 1918, nearly a million acres of 
land was added to the taxable valuation of Beltrami County alone. 
The other side of the picture is shown by the fact that in the summer 
of 1919 out of 80,000 descriptions of land on the tax rolls of the 
county about 12,000 were delinquent. Most of them were lands to’ 
which purchasers had secured title and had then grown tired of 
keeping up the ditch taxes. In the opinion of some of the local real- 
estate men, the business of locating Volstead lands was about over, 
since practically all of the Government lands available had been 
taken up. However, the business of selling relinquished holdings had 
assumed considerable dimensions, and there is prospect that unless 
some measures are taken to put an end to the game, the process of 
buying in these lands at tax sales and reselling them to unwary pur- 
chasers will continue for generations. 

Fraud in connection with the operation of the act has not con- 
sisted alone in inducing people to buy practically worthless lands 
through specious and misleading advertising. In some cases home- 
stead rights had been purchased for a small sum. There appear to 
have been shady practices in connection with the establishment of 
drainage ditches. Apparently, certain contractors had made a bust- 
ness of establishing drainage ditches and floating bonds, usually on 
very wide margins. 

Although engaged in selling land substantially worthless under 
present conditions, these locators were not causing any appreciable 
number to settle on the land; for as soon as the prospective settler 
saw what he had bought he realized at once the impossibility of es- 
tablishing himself on it. At the same time he was usually prevented 
from prosecuting the company which had defrauded him, because 
he himself had inadvertently violated the law by acquiring a home- 
stead without fulfilling the legal requirement of preliminary in- 
spection. 

Many of the victims were small speculators, and there is a distinct 
tendency among some of the dealers in land to feel that they are 
justified in “ soaking ” speculators, though they feel themselves under 
obligation to deal more fairly with the bona fide settlers. A large 
part of this sentiment is doubtless due to the fact that the local 
dealers have to live in the same community with the settlers and 
find the hostility of a disillusioned and often desperate man not only 
unpleasant and sometimes dangerous, but also a distinct source of 
difficulty in making additional sales. However, it is not always easy 
to distinguish between a speculator and an intending settler. A large 
number of purchasers of these Volstead swamp homesteads have been 
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farmers from the Corn Belt, probably the majority of whom did not 
intend immediately to settle on the land they purchased but were look- 
ing forward to it in the future either for themselves or for their 
children. 


DELIBERATE USE OF STRONG SELLING METHODS TO PROMOTE SETTLEMENT OF 
POOR LAND 


The agencies just described, although distinctly fraudulent in in- 
tent and method, probably have not done so much harm as have 
concerns which have induced settlers to purchase land of very in- 
ferior quality with the expectation of actual settlement. In the case 
of the firms selling Volstead lands people were fleeced out of their 
money; but they were not induced to incur hardship and privation 
in an unequal struggle with poor soil, refractory stumps, a rigorous 
climate, and insufficient facilities for transportation and marketing. 
Such a type of concern is one which had been operating in one of the 
Lakes States for nearly 20 years, selling for the most part jack-pine 
sandy lands without clearing or improvements (except in the case 
of resales) at prices about on the level with those charged for much 
superior lands by some of the better types of land concerns. 

On the surface it would appear that this company had been pur- 
suing entirely legitimate business methods and had been genuinely 
trying to confer substantial benefits on those who bought from it. 
The managers made a‘ careful selection of the people to whom they 
sold, based on the most elaborate and detailed information which 
their field men were required to furnish concerning prospective pur- 
chasers. The company explained in its literature that it did not 
clear land in advance for the settler, but that it would see to it that 
the settler had access to those who could supply him with necessary 
facilities. It maintained an experimental farm and employed agri- 
cultural advisors to call on new settlers at frequent intervals to see 
that they were working along right lines and to give them needful 
advice and assistance. Although it did not guarantee work to the 
settlers, it tried to keep in touch with organizations that hire labor, 
and employed settlers on such work of its own as was available. 
The concern made a practice of selling the land on very easy terms 
and occasionally loaned money to the settlers for development up to 
50 per cent of the value of their equity in land and improvements. 
It followed the policy of granting extensions of payments to those 
settlers who showed evidence of a real desire to make good. More- 
over, it strongly advised its settlers not to move to their tracts until 
they had at least $1,000 in cash. 

Certain comments are necessary to interpret these facts. This 
company had been bringing large numbers of settlers to this terri- 
tory each year for nearly 20 years, yet the principal tract they had 
been selling was still very much of a wilderness at the time this sur- 
vey was made. This was partly because some of the buyers were 
smal] speculators who did not intend to settle on their holdings or 
who intended to settle at a much later date. But the main explana- 
tion is that a large proportion of the purchasers discontinued their 
payments and never became settlers, and many of the purchasers 
tried to establish themselves on the land and failed after a hopeless 
struggle. As one travels through the territory, however, only a few 
abandoned homes and clearings are in evidence. This is because the 
land company endeavored to resell these as rapidly as they were 
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vacated, for it would have been a serious disadvantage if abandoned 
homesteads were too much in evidence when prospects were shown 
the territory. This motive also accounts in large part for the efforts 
made by the company to help the settlers establish themselves on the 
land. At least a few satisfied persons were needed to maintain a 
good local atmosphere. 

The difficulty the firm must have encountered in making a few 
settlers hold on to their undertakings is indicated by the following 
description of conditions in an adjacent township where soil and 
topography are essentially similar, but where settlement had been 
spontaneous rather than promoted by an active land-selling agency. 

There are more abandoned clearings in this township than there is land 
now being cultivated. Much land is being sold, our courthouse records gave 
us that, more transfers and recording and abstracting than in a big Corn Belt 
county by far. Lots of people moving in and out again. But a man is a 
plain fool who tries to carve a farm out of the woods when he can buy going 
farms for no more and sometimes less than the current price of wild land as 
sold by the big operators. And they all find that out. So almost without 
exception they shift to cleared land or get out.* 

It should be noted further that the demonstration farm conducted 
by this concern was essentially a means of imposing on the credulous, 
for it was developed on this light sandy land by bringing in manure 
by the carload. 

Furthermore, the selection of settlers was not made primarily for 
the purpose of putting on the land those most likely to succeed. 
Important considerations had been the amount of cash the settler 
had, his prospect of getting more, and whether he was of a quarrel- 
some disposition likely to make trouble after the realization of his 
unfortunate purchase dawned upon him. Indeed, only half the 
settlers visited had ever previously earned a living on farms either as 
farm operators or as farm laborers, although a few others had lived 
on farms as children. 

The service department with its agricultural advisors appears to 
have been designed partly as a selling point, partly to help maintain 
enough people on the land to make a good showing to prospects, and 
partly to help to allay discontent and hostility toward the company. 
This is indicated by the instructions to members of the settlers’ wel- 
fare department. In «ddition to pointing out to them the impor- 
tance of being able to give the settler good advice on matters of 
planning and constructing buildings, clearing land, selecting and 
making crops, and caring for livestock, the service representatives 
were told to look out for the “ knockers” and to try to keep them in 
a cheerful frame of mind, to help the settlers out with a day’s work 
now and then, and to bring the settlers to town occasionally in the 
company’s cars, but under no circumstances to incur any financial 
obligations to them or make any temporary advances of money. In 
other words, if any settlers were going to follow their purchase up 
to the point of actually moving on the land, the firm wanted them 
to move on under the most favorable circumstances, because it was 
not to the interest of the concern to have many dissatisfied settlers 
on the tract. 

Only a small proportion of the purchasers ever reached the stage 
of moving onto their lands. Of those who did, some undoubtedly 
managed to stick, largely by virtue of considerable outside work 


* Excerpt from a letter of one of the field men. 
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obtained in the community. With its active selling campaign, the 
company was generally able to find a buyer for any settler who 
wished to move out. Far be it from the settler who wanted to sell 
out to run down his own farm or the community to a prospect. 

The field men making this survey took records in one township 
where the company had been operating formany years. They found 
82 settlers who had been able to stick to their holdings. The net 
worth of these 32 settlers at time of settlement averaged $1,730, a 
rather high average. It will be remembered that the company did 
not want its purchasers to move in till they had $1,000 of working 
capital available. At time of settlement, these settlers were in debt 
an average of only $192. This means that most of them had their 
land all paid for before moving onto these holdings. At the time of 
the survey they had cleared an average of 1.84 acres per year and 
brushed only 0.49 acre. This is a very poor showing, especially for 
sandy land. It indicates that the settlers had been working off their 
farms a great deal. In the year 1919-20 they had earned an average 
of $220 per year at outside work. Their net gain, aside from the 
increase due to land clearing, averaged only $73 per year. 

Even this degree of progress must be interpreted in the light of 
the fact that these 32 settlers were those who actually succeeded in 
surviving. No record was available of the number who had come 
and gone. Presumably these permanent settlers were far above the 
average in ability to survive under the difficulties and discouraging 
conditions by which they were confronted. It should also be pointed 
out that most of the settlers had been on their land long enough to 
make a fair experiment of the possibilities of the region. All but 
four had been developing their farms for five years or longer. 
Nearly a third had been on the land 10 years or more. 

These facts probably give the clue to the methods of this company. 
It employed a highly-developed selling organization, one of the most 
efficient in the United States, to sell, at $15 to $30 an acre, raw land of 
low grade that the concern purchased in wholesale lots for a very 
small price per acre, much of it at tax sale. 

Information received from outside sources indicates that the 
money obtained from initial payments and later payments on the 
principal averaged about 3314 per cent above selling costs. About 
half of this was required for general overhead expenses of the or- 
ganization, and the rest was profits. It also appears that the in- 
come from the interest on contracts not abandoned by the purchaser 
paid the running expenses of the office. 

In short, this concern had deliberately chosen to sell lands of very 
low quality in spite of the fact that land much superior for coloniza- 
tion purposes was to be had in the Lakes States. Furthermore, they 
employed their strong selling methods to sell this land to a class of 
people unfit to judge of its quality and probably on the whole ill- 
fitted to make a success of pioneer farming. As their volume of 
sales had been large, they are without doubt guilty of doing a vast 
amount of harm not only to their unfortunate victims, but also to the 
work of those land settlement agencies engaged in more legitimate 
methods of selling land. 


LAND SETTLEMENT FROM STANDPOINT OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


In this discussion an attempt has been made to give a fairly com- 
plete picture of the agencies engaged in land settlement in the Lakes 
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States and of the methods employed. The various aspects of the 
problem of land settlement have been considered largely from the 
standpoint of private land-settlement agencies. It is now in order 
to appraise this process of land settlement from the standpoint of 
the public interest. 

It is obvious that in doing this we leave the ground of facts some- 


what behind and enter the domain of opinion. Naturally, different . 


people will have different attitudes according to their concept of the 
function of the State. Those who look upon the State as merely an 
agency for police protection will view this process of land set- 
tlement in a different light from those who lean toward the organic 
conception of the State and its functions. Those who have the lat- 
ter point of view will not be concerned only with eliminating fraud, 
but will judge the methods of land settlement according to whether 
they make for efficiency in the use of the natural and human re- 
sources of the nation and for the welfare of those who are con- 
cerned. With due recognition of these differences in point of view, 
the authors venture to indicate certain conclusions which seem to 
be indicated by the facts brought out in the present study. 

Certain types of agencies have been described which are purely 
parasitical in their aims and methods. Such are the concerns that 
have been engaged in deliberately selling worthless land by methods 
which, if not technically fraudulent, are very close to the boundary 
line of fraud and fall well within that territory when viewed from 
the standpoint of motive. There can be little question as to the de- 
sirability of instituting some more effective machinery, either State 
or National, for the purpose of eliminating this element in the 
business of land settlement. 

Perhaps the greater part of the land sold at retail in the unde- 
veloped portion of the Lakes States has been disposed of by agencies 
which probably, in most cases, did not formally assume any respon- 
sibility for the establishment of the settler on the land. Their con- 
cern was sale, not settlement. However, there were great differences 
among these concerns. Some have sold land of the best grade; others 
have priced their lands according to quality, letting the purchaser 
buy whatever he desired, following the ordinary standard of busi- 
ness ethics in the representations made concerning the land, but 
largely operating according to the doctrine of caveat emptor. Some 
of these firms have pushed the sale of land by extensive advertis- 
ing and arrangements with local agents, while others have pro- 
ceeded more slowly. Some ofthese concerns, although not assuming 
any formal responsibility for establishing settlers on the land, have 
actually made a practice of selecting settlers and aiding them in 
various ways. Some of the agencies have sold their lands at unduly 
high prices; others, at very reasonable prices. In short, there were 
found in this general class both good and bad types of concerns. 

From the standpoint of public interest, it would appear that 
concerns of the type which sell all classes of land, irrespective of 
whether it is economically supermarginal or submarginal, are not 
operating entirely in the general welfare, and that some method 
should be employed to prevent the sale of land not physically or 
economically suitable for settlement. The same general conclusion 
would seem to apply to the sale of land even of good quality at 
unduly high prices. It should be recognized that in many cases 
these high prices are the outgrowth of competition in the sale of 
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land leading to heavy expenses for advertising and selling, and it 
- would seem that this is to be charged up as one of the undesira- 
ble consequences of the process of private sale and settlement under 
conditions ot severe competition which has so largely characterized 
the business of land settlement in the Lakes States. 

Even if the land is of good quality and sold at a reasonable price 
the promotion of land settlement by this class of agencies will have 
certain disadvantages, if not properly planned; for example, if the 
land is being sold in scattered tracts in an uninhabited area entirely 
remote from market and without any community facilities, with the 
settlers widely separated from each other and left to their own fate. 
If, however, such concerns are settling territory which is fairly 
well located from the standpoint of transportation, markets, and 
other community advantages, filling up gaps in territory already 
partly developed, by placing settlers here and there either on partly 
developed farms which are being resold or on wild land inter- 
spersed with partly developed farming areas, they may be render- 
ing a high order of settlement service. It is true, however, that 
even under these favorable circumstances a considerable number 
of settlers fail; and some of this failure could be avoided by the 
kind of aid and supervision furnished by the intensive coloniza- 
tion companies. 

Another great type of land-selling agency here described consists 
of those concerns which are assuming more or less responsibility for 
alding the settler in establishing himself on the land. What shall 
we say concerning the significance of this type of land settlement 
viewed from the standpoint of the public interest? 

Most of the concerns of this type appear to have been operated 
according to fairly high standards of business ethics. Furthermore, 
a considerable number are the product of careful and thoughtful 
study of the business of land settlement and have been exhibiting in 
their management an unusually high quality of efficiency in admin- 
istration. 

Some of the concerns described have developed to a high point 
their arrangements for aiding the settlers in the difficult business of 
improving their lands and establishing themselves successfully. Con- 
sequently, such firms are characterized by whatever advantages may 
be attributed to such facilities. 

From a public standpoint, the criticism of these enterprises would 
seem to consist largely in certain limitations which grow out of 
their private character and the excessive competition to which they 
are continually subjected. In the Lakes States as well as in other 
parts of the country there is an enormous area of wild land which 
at the present time is of little economic advantage to the owners 
and which is a continual burden of costs. Such land can be sold © 
even when it is not economically adapted to farming in quality, 
situation, or price, provided enough effort and expense are devoted 
to the job of selling it. The market for such land is extremely 
limited and in consequence the competition for settlers has been most 
intense. It is this excessive competition which has forced coloniza- 
tion companies to engage in Keavy expense for advertising and sell- 
ing, to provide easy terms of land credit, and to follow the policy 
of providing supplemental credit for development either in the 
form of buildings constructed in advance or in the form of sup- 
plemental loans for development purposes. These overhead expenses, 
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in turn, have intensified the need for rapid selling and consequently 
the expenses of sale. 

The inevitable result of these methods has been to make the road 
to settlement extremely easy. These facilities have necessarily been 
provided at great cost, so that some of these firms were unquestion- 
ably selling wild land at prices several times the prevailing whole- 
sale level of price for wild land, and these high prices did not 
necessarily mean large profits for the concerns themselves, but were 
made inevitable by the heavy expenses for service, by risks involved 
in exceedingly liberal credit, and by the heavy expense of rapid 
sale. Furthermore, making the road to settlement so easy tends 
to attract a class of settlers who are not of the highest type either 
in experience or financial capacity; in other words, people who 
have failed to accumulate sufficient capital to establish themselves 
by the ordinary methods of self-help and some of whom are doubtless 
overpersuaded to undertake the hardships of land settlement in the 
wilderness. 

The question may be raised whether the public interest is ad- 
vanced by this artificial diversion to the land of a class of people 
not particularly well suited for the business of farming, and a large 
proportion of whom have been brought from cities. "This question 
is especially pertinent when it is recognize that there is normally a 
large overflow of farm population from the country to the city, 
and that the type of land settlement under consideration diverts 
from the city to the country a class of people who by training, habit 
of mind, and financial ability are probably not well suited for farm 
life under pioneer conditions. 

A more natural process of land settlement would seem to involve 
some of the following elements: 

1. A careful selection of the land to be settled. 

2. Diversion to the land only of those who in the natural course 
of things are seeking to become farmers rather than those induced 
to become farmers by an elaborate system of advertising and sales- 
manship. 

3. Selection of those ah sufficient experience and capital so that 
the responsibility of the land settlement agency will be a minimum 
while a maximum of responsibility is left to the individual initiative 
and self-help of the settler. 

4. Sale of land at a reasonable price and on convenient credit 
terms as to repayment and low rates of interest, but not on terms 
that are too easy from the standpoint of initial contribution by the 
settler himself. In other words, it may be questioned whether it is 
a kindness to make it too easy for a person to become a settler under 
too large a burden of indebtedness in proportion to the equity of the 
settler himself. 

This discussion has shown that a lumber company which has good 
land may be in a somewhat better position to approximate these 
requirements than a dealer who is compelled to sell quickly because 
of the heavy burden of carrying charges; and that if the lumber 
company is still engaged in lumbering operations, this will create 
especially favorable conditions for successful settlement. In other 
words, given good land and reasonably good transportation facili- 
ties, a policy of effecting settlement at the same time with the cutting 
of the timber has many Pady antages. 
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